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SOME PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION DISCUSSED 
ON THE EVE OF THE XXII PARTY CONGRESS 


WHEN these notes were written, no draft of the new party programme 
to be submitted to the XXII Party Congress was available, nor even 
authoritative treatments of the main problems to be answered in this 
programme, except in the field of international relations and the 
implications of coexistence for the transition of diverse national 
societies to socialism.! Some of the practical problems discussed in 
this note, such as the eventual merging of the collective farms in some 
unified form of socialized property, clearly qualify for programmatic 
treatment, but the emergence of important new suggestions is unlikely 
in view of the natural tendency of programme drafters to avoid both 
collisions with established tenets of party ideology and premature 
identification of the party’s authority with solutions of topical problems 
which are still in the experimental stage. The process of discussion and 
experiment, in which the institutional structure of Soviet society 
evolves, is bound to be protracted (some of the material used in the 
present note originated one and a half years ago): even a formulation 
of tentative answers in a new programme would hardly represent 
more than a very time-bound profile of a definite stage of that process. 

In this note, we are concerned with some contradictions inherent 
even in a socialist society, i.e. with problems different solutions of 
which follow, not just from more or less correct analysis of the facts 
and organizational practices but from really contradictory interests of, 
and within, society, the reconciliation of which has eventually to be 
sought, by institutional reform, on a new and higher level. We have 
avoided the inclusion both of problems essentially arising from 
contradictions between established ideology (and the conservativism 
_ of the machine maintaining that ideology) and the already actually 
established framework of Soviet society, and of problems still very 
much in the theoretical stage though with potentially far-reaching 
implications, such as the effect of the pricing problems arising in 
connection with linear programming for the Marxist theory of 
economics. 
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I 

The first of the problems which we wish to discuss concerns the 
treatment of the desire for unearned incomes—‘parasitism’ is the 
Soviet terminology. The term covers very different phenomena, 
ranging from the opinion of some boys and girls that money and 
what can be bought for it are the things that matter most, and that a 
rich marriage may be the simplest way of achieving this aim? and the 
use of the shortcomings of the Soviet planning system (the opportunity 
of the tolkach, or expediter, to achieve irregular gain) or of the loop- 
holes in the housing law, to illicit trade, solicitation of bribes and 
embezzlement of public property. The lower links in the scale cause 
mere moral harm in that they—in the marriage example just men- 
tioned—divert the aspirations of other girls from more useful ways of 
satisfying their ambitions, and can be opposed only by moral influences 
(which are weakened, however, by activities such as the state’s lodging 
its loans on a lottery basis). Where well-definable rules of social 
behaviour, not to speak of the criminal law, are violated, repressive 
measures are applicable, and have been increasingly resorted to in 
recent months: the ‘anti-parasite law’ has been enacted in the RSFSR, 
with only moderate concessions to the lawyers’ objections, and capital 
punishment has been envisaged for embezzlement of public property 
on a very large scale and for professional forgery of money.* Even as 
regards these extreme instances the few cases of actual capital punish- 
ment are likely to be less effective than the likeliness that judges will 
more readily approach the upper limit'of the prison sentences envisaged 
before, and the amendment of art. 44 of the Basic Principles of Criminal 
Law which excludes, amongst other committers of serious crimes, 
forgers, bribe-takers and large-scale embezzlers of public property 
from the benefit of conditional discharge on good behaviour after 
having served two-thirds of the sentence. While the draconian approach 
to large-scale misappropriation of public property, bribery etc. was 
characteristic of Soviet Law during the first part of the NEP period, 
the ‘anti-parasite’ laws, though the trained lawyers’ role in their 
application is increased against their first drafts, raise issues of the 
security of the law: in this connection, they themselves express a 
contradiction. The very need of a return to standards applied nearly 
forty years ago, after so long a period of successful economic recon- 
struction, requires explanation. 

In an article published under the heading ‘He who does not work 
neither shall he eat’ Kommunist 1960 no. 14 summarizes the current 
argument against ‘parasitism’ ranging from misuse of the loopholes of 
the housing law to gain of unearned income by letting flats, to specula- 
tion, bribery etc.; de lege ferenda the continued desirability of institutions 
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such as private housebuilding on the fringe of towns, or ‘collective 
gardening’ by town dwellers to an extent exceeding the personal 
needs of the gardeners, is questioned. The article provoked a large 
number of readers’ letters: these were discussed, with unusual frank- 
ness, in no. 3, 1961, of the journal under the heading “Correspondence 
with our readers’. Some of the letters simply welcomed the fact that 
Kommunist had taken up the problem; others elaborated, or criticized, 
details. The authors of some letters, however, doubt whether Kommunist 
has gone to the root of the matter: they question whether it is correct 
to describe parasitic phenomena as mere residua of capitalist society 
since parasitism is most obvious in young people who have grown up 
under the Soviet system. Arguing against these queries the editors 
elaborate, in a more realistic mood than hitherto current in similar 
arguments, how the tendencies and habits grown in a certain social 
formation may influence human behaviour long after that social 
system has gone. They give, however, a fairly conventional answer to 
the suggestion, made by some correspondents, that property-owning 
tendencies “directly or indirectly emanate from the socialist system’: 
such a suggestion, the editors say, contradicts the basic tenet of historical 
materialism according to which social behaviour is conditioned by the 
character of the basic relations of production. And, they add, the 
ideological factors operating in Soviet society strengthen the collectivist 
attitudes to work and life required by the mode of production. 

This argument is clearly circular. Certainly, a nationalized economy 
requires the maintenance of certain moral standards: articles such as 
that of Kommunist have to be written, and party members must try to 
operate on these lines. But their success depends on the objective 
setting, which is not just socialism in general—i.e. a planned economy 
operating with nationalized means of production—but the socialist 
system operating under the specific conditions of the USSR (and of 
virtually all the other socialist countries existing at present), i.e. an 
economy orientated towards maximized growth. This orientation of 
Soviet economic policy has made possible the achievements of industrial- 
ization; after the difficult transition period, it positively affects even 
the absolute amount of consumer goods available: even a moderate 
share of consumer goods in a rapidly increasing total output may mean 
a larger amount of consumption per head of the population than a 
bigger share of consumer goods in the alternative case of an economy 
growing at a much slower rate. But the statement that the priority of 
the heavier industries was, and to some extent still is, necessary should 
not obscure its costs: to these belongs a disproportion between demand 
for, and output of, consumer goods caused by the growth of the wages 
fund, in particular in the heavy industries to which labour had to be 
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attracted, at a step quicker than the growth of the output of the goods 
to be bought for these wages; these shortages are sharpened by the 
direction of all suitable managerial talent to industry (recently also to 
agriculture), leaving for distribution only the least efficient and morall 
least stable personnel. The resulting opportunities for illegal trade and 
illicit gains of all kinds may be reduced if Khrushchev can consistently 
follow up his recent suggestion‘ that the products of the overfulfilment 
of the original seven-year plan should not be ploughed back into the 
production of investments goods so as to ensure a still higher growth 
rate but be invested in agriculture, in housing and other consumer 
goods. Once the shops in all towns are reasonably full, there is no 
point in getting, by dubious means, hold of a lorry. for purposes of 
private inter-regional trade; once the waiting lists for municipal 
housing are short, there is little sense in manipulations just on the border 
line of the housing law so as to have private rooms, a dacha etc. to let 
at usurious rents. Opportunities for speculation will remain in marginal 
fields (for example on the waiting list for private cars, where we could 
observe the same phenomena in Britain soon after the War): these may 
be resented, less because of any noticeable effect on the distribution of 
material resources than because of the demoralizing effect of oppor- 
tunities for easy gain upon the incentive to earn one's living by honest 
work. 

The comparative strength of the moral factors which allow for, or 
discourage, any use of the existing opportunities for ‘parasitic’ sources 
of income is conditioned not only by the economic but also by the 
institutional circumstances of present Soviet society. The authors of 
Kommunist’s reply mention in this connection the monetary form of the 
rewards earned by the citizen for his participation in collective work: 
‘like everything in the world, this money form has advantages and 
disadvantages’: grown under pre-socialist conditions as it is, it transfers 
to the less stable members of society a non-socialist attitude to the means 
by which an increased share in the national product might be acquired. 
Yet the distribution problem is not only, as the editors of Kommunist 
appear to think, a matter of the form (in any case there would be little 
sense in arguing this issue, since the money form cannot be dispensed 
with for a prolonged period): it is an issue of the way in which the 
individual rewards are assessed. 

The current formula ‘payment according to the quantity and quality 
of the work performed’ makes sense as long as different efficiency in 
the performance of comparable work is compared, i.e. as long as an 
incentive for additional efforts is offered.° Yet rewards the justification 
of which is not obvious to public opinion (I thereby mean the actual, 
not the officially canalized one) operate as a justification for any effort 
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to get hold of increased money incomes by any means just inside the law. 

There is still a tendency to regard the enthusiasm of the young as a 
substitute for a proper wages regulation. In the same issue of Kommunist 
which brings the editors’ reply to the correspondence, L. Buyeva 
discusses the reasons which cause some boys and girls with full secondary 
education to reject physical work. As has frequently been done already 
in the course of the discussion on the educational reform, she refers to 
the undue emphasis laid in earlier Soviet propaganda on the intellectuals’ 
creative activities and to the schools’ tendency to regard every pupil 
who fails to qualify for higher education as a failure (a tendency which 
combines with the influence of most parental homes). Referring to the 
refusal of many youths to accept work which is ‘heavy, dirty, and 
sometimes not well paid’ she describes such refusal as the outcome of 
selfish (izhdivencheskiye) tendencies—though with a rider that manage- 
ment should make greater efforts to create satisfactory conditions of 
work and of life. But, surely, if the conditions offered for the per- 
formance of particularly disagreeable work are likely to deter youths 
with good educational standards from accepting it (or workers who 
have acquired higher educational qualifications, from staying at it), the 
proper thing to be done is to increase its remuneration, if necessary to a 
level higher than the reward which the workers concerned could earn 
in more agreeable jobs. 

The issue is complicated by the existence of an agricultural surplus 
labour force with poor educational skills, to which we shall return in 
the later parts of this article: to my above criticism Mme. Buyeva 
might reply that she is not a member of the State Committee for 
Labour and Wages but has tried to tackle the ideological and moral 
aspects of the problem. Yet even within these limits it should be clear 
that the explanation of earnings differentials in terms of ‘according to the 
quantity and quality of the work performed’ breaks down when applied 
in order to justify different payment of people performing quite incom- 
parable types of work and, in particular, in order to justify higher 
earnings of people who perform the more interesting and more 
agreeable kinds of work and who hardly need particular material 
incentives in order to supplement the moral rewards which are bound 
to follow any major achievement. An example of residua of capitalist 
society can be found in the assumption that the intellectual, because 
more time and money has been spect on his training, needs higher 
rewards than the ordinary worker: this assumption, born in a setting 
where the student’s parents regarded the costs of his education as an 
investment which should bear proper interest, loses any justification 
in a setting where the full costs of education are borne by society.® 
Earning differentials according to status may be justified, for example, 
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when skilled workers have to be induced to accept foremen’s posts 
where they have more responsibilities yet cannot any longer improve 
their standard as individuals by overfulfilling the output norm, and 
perhaps in higher managerial posts so as to create a parallelism in the 
interests of those who perform and those who direct the fulfilment of 
the plan: these practical needs, however, have nothing to do with any 
inherent superiority in quantity and quality of one kind of labour over 
another. Surely it is unnecessary to pay exceptionally high royalties 
for the original work as well as for translation rights to authors on the 
ground that they have established a high reputation (which means that 
their livelihood is already assured), to grant their dependants the right 
further to dispose of the royalty claim, etc.: but when this point was 
made by M. Mamontov in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost (1960 no. 11), 
Literaturnaya gazeta (26 November 1960) replied in an editorial article, 
reproaching Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost for an alleged failure to 
appreciate the importance of creative work.’ The very fact that such 
a point could be made by the organ of one of the ideological professions 
shows the extent to which sight has been lost of the grounds on which 
income differentials in a socialist society can be defended. 

In its reply to its correspondents, Kommunist notes, as a well-known 
fact, that the overcoming of the private-property-owner approach 
was hindered by violations of the socialist principle of distribution 
according to work performed which occurred ‘under the widespread 
cult of the personality’ (i.e. in deference to Stalin’s policies). These 
distortions are said to have consisted, on the one hand, in weakening 
material incentives for the producers, in particular in agriculture (in 
short, in the restriction of the peasants’ opportunities honestly to earn 
a proper living in the socialist sector of agriculture), and on the other 
hand ‘in unjustifiably high payments (izlishestva) granted to individual 
groups of workers’. The direct impact made by the last-mentioned 
phenomena upon ‘parasitism’ can be only small, though it is occasionally 
dramatized by appearances of children of famous parents in the 
People’s Courts: the authors of Kommunist’s reply apparently aimed 
at the indirect result of greatly advertised high incomes, namely the 
promotion of a general acceptance of high consumption as a status 
symbol and the resulting misdirection of the nation’s labour resources. 
Positively, they suggest that the individual citizen’s labour contribution 
as well as his level of consumption should be socially supervised, so as 
to check their correspondence. Yet unless the consumer’s freedom to 
spend his income in any legitimate way is restricted, with detrimental 
results upon the efficiency of incentive payments, such supervision can 
hardly help to overcome the evils complained of which exceed the 
discovery of individual cases of embezzlement and bribery. In view 
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of the experiences in other lands, there may be practical arguments 
against widespread private car ownership, or the building of dachas 
within the green belt (points made in Kommunist’s reply to its corres- 
pondents) ; but it is surely impossible to exclude other modest luxuries 
from the range of legitimate rewards for the Soviet citizen’s work. 
Short of an acceptance of Puritan standards, which is excluded by the 
presently reached level of Soviet industrial development, the contradic- 
tion implied in the very economic basis of Soviet socialism, and hence 
within its economic and moral requirements, has to be faced. The 
existence of contradictions is no argument against a social system: 
Marxists find the very strength of a socialist system in its capacity 
straightforwardly to face contradictions which are removed from 
practical criticism by basic institutions and evaluations in a society 
based upon private ownership of the means of production. Yet con- 
tradictions exist in order to be overcome by forward development. 
The question arises of how far the presently reached development 
stage of Soviet society allows for a tackling of the contradiction here 
discussed at its roots as distinct from the elimination of certain misuses, 
the tackling of which clearly belongs to the scope of current legislation. 


II 

The Government's approach to wages differentials has been illus- 
trated by the regulations which accompanied the shortening of the 
working day to seven or six hours: the tariff (basic) earnings in the 
first (lowest) wages were raised to 460-740 (old) rubles in the heavy 
industries, 560 rubles in construction, 400-510 rubles in the light and 
food industries, with which state farms and forestry are equalized; a 
further rise of the legal minimum wage to 5-600 rubles is envisaged 
for 1963-5 in connection with the reduction of working hours to six 
(five hours in unhealthy industries). The differentials between the 
lowest and the highest wages groups (razryady) in the same industry, 
which before the reform varied between 1:2.5 and 1:3, now vary 
between 1:1.8 and 1:28 (usually, wages differentials are smallest in the 
privileged industries where the starting wage is reasonably high). 
Part of the change is nominal, since before the reform very few 
production workers in industries of any importance were placed in the 
two lowest razryady: the available data about the distribution of 
workers between the diverse razryady in the engineering enterprises of 
the Novosibirsk sovnarkhoz’ indicate an almost automatic shift of the 
workers formerly ascribed to the third to eighth wages groups of the old, 
to the six wage groups of the new scale. But in particular the lower-paid 
workers could actually increase their earnings: in the course of the 
wages reform, average earnings increased in metallurgy by 13, in the 
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cenient and chemical industries by 16 and 11% respectively. Basic 
rates were increased by 35 to 64% but opportunities for overfulfilment 
of output norms were greatly reduced.!° Samples of the average earn- 
ings of engineering workers in the Kharkov, Novosibirsk and other 
sovnarkhozy show that nearly 70 % increased their earnings; reductions 
in earnings occurred mainly amongst highly skilled workers who, 
before, had fulfilled their output norms by more than 250%.1! The 
new wages policy fails where workers of the highest razryady insist on 
preservation of the present differentials—if not formally (which is 
excluded by the central wages regulation) then de facto by maintaining 
low output norms which can be easily overfulfilled: Volkov mentions, 
with disapproval, a minor Moscow engineering factory where, 
because of the preservation of output norms fulfilled by 220 and more 
= cent., the average monthly wage was kept at 950 rubles while in a 

ey factory such as Kalibr even after the new regulation the monthly 
average amounted to only 925 rubles. 

An overlapping of the wages of highly skilled workers with the 
salaries earned by average members of the intelligentsia is generally 
taken for granted. The authors of the two above quoted articles in 
Kommunist, 1961 no. 3, treat it as an asset of the present social structure 
of the USSR and an encouragement for youths with secondary 
education to accept manual work. An author who finds existing 
differentials insufficient to encourage acquisition of higher technical 
qualifications by junior managerial staff,!* states that in 1956-7 about 
30% of the miners of an investigated coal-mining trust, and of some 
Moscow metallurgical works, received wages equal to the average 
earnings of engineers and technicians, and some considerably more. 
According to that author, the large majority of the junior technical 
and managerial staff in the investigated industries are ‘practicals’ 
without scholastic qualifications. But if this is true, the comparatively 
low average earnings of managerial staff in relation to those of skilled 
workers are only natural: there is no reason to pay a subsection manager 
in a mine a higher wage than the operator of the coal-face combine 
who has a much less agreeable yet very highly skilled job. The higher, 
and truly responsible engineers’ posts in the heavy industries, where 
the overlapping between managerial and skilled workers’ earnings 
actually occurs, require from their occupants ever increasing scientific 
qualifications: these are well rewarded by grants during study and by 
high earnings after graduation. 

Shortages of skilled technical staff may occur in the light industries 
where the earnings of technicians and engineers are higher than those 
of skilled workers yet not necessarily high enough to attract suitable 
entrants in competition with the prospects of an ordinary skilled 
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worker in the heavy industries. Since technical progress in the light 
industries is comparatively slow and, in consequence, the prospects of 
mastering it by evening and correspondence courses are reasonably 
good, we may expect the educational reform to bear its first fruits in 
these industries, most of the engineers’ jobs being filled by workers 
from the bench who earned promotion by additional studies. For the 
encouragement of these studies, some clear differential between 
skilled workers’ and technicians’ earnings is necessary. 

As a starting point for our later discussion of kolkhoz conditions, 
we may refer to the new regulation of the wages of state farm workers, 
introduced in 1961. For the non-mechanized (including livestock 
farming) jobs six wages groups, with daily earnings (for piece-rate 
workers who just fulfil the output norm) from 17.20 to 30.96 (old) 
rubles have been established: this amounts to an average increase of 
12%. Tariff wages of the workers in the lowest group are increased by 
42%; if the increase in output norms is taken into consideration, by 
25 to 30%. Above this general scale a special one, also in six groups, 
provides for the operators of agricultural machinery: in the lowest 
zonal group (which comprises the granaries of the South) normal earn- 
ings in these groups range from 24 to 50 rubles per day. Agricultural 
workers, including machine operators, have no right to be occupied 
in definite razryady corresponding to the acquired skill: their payment 
depends on the job they have to perform, according to the season. 
Even within a single day a tractor driver may have to perform some 
jobs which belong to the first, and others which belong to the fifth or 
even sixth razryad:'? unless he permanently overfulfils every output 
norm his opportunity to earn three times as much as an ordinary 
unskilled worker is likely to remain hypothetical. Still wages differ- 
entials are bound to be large in agriculture where the efficiency of the 
least skilled groups of workers is still at the peasant level, while the 
best skilled workers as well as specialists with higher education have to 
be offered conditions comparable with those prevailing in industry. 

On the other side, it has been suggested that the fuller mechanization 
and the automation of industry carries a remedy against the excessive 
wages differentiation in that piece-rates, in the accepted sense of the 
word, become meaningless. Between 1957 and 1959, the share of 
piece-rate workers in the total number of workers decreased in coal- 
mining from 74 to 62%, in iron and steel from 73 to 66%, in the 
chemical industry from 69 to 56% and in cement from 81 to 71%: 
Meshchaninov,'* who gives these data, explains the reduction partly 
by the ending, in the course of the wages reform, of ‘fictitious piece- 
rates’ (i.e. one of the devices by which the formerly insufficient wages 
scales were corrected) yet partly by the actual course of technical 
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progress which replaces jobs in which output can be individualized by 


others where the worker mainly supervises the work of the automatic 
machinery. In the Brigades of Communist Labour, a tendency equally 
to distribute the earnings due to the joint effort became evident: 
although it concerned only a small minority of the workers, Khrushchev 
argued against it, as involving a threat to the principle of remuneration 
in accordance with the individual’s labour effort. But at least in the 
Ukraine the wages of about 30% of the piece-rate workers are, in fact, 
assessed collectively: in such cases equalization of earnings (provided, of 
course, that the members of the group have equal skills) has been 
suggested as a stimulus to increased joint efforts.!> It remains to be seen 
how the traditional differentials can be maintained in automatized 
production lines where the key group of workers has to be paid in 
accordance, not with individual output (which is given by the mechanics 
of the line) but with their success in avoiding breakdowns, or in 
quickly overcoming them by repairs. 


Il 

Technical progress, which in industry is promoting the reduction 
of income differentials, in agriculture is putting them into a clearer 
perspective: their association with the level of production forces has 
been made evident by the reforms of 1953-8, which removed the 
artificial differentiations produced in Stalin’s days by the collection of 
the dan (tribute). The basic data are evident enough: Soviet agriculture 
employs 38.8% of the working population; this share is more than 
twice as much as in USA, even if allowance is made for the difference 
in natural conditions and for the social undesirability of entering a 
competition with USA in fields such as the organization of columns of 
migrant labourers, whose conditions have recently been illustrated by 
an interesting film. Within Soviet agriculture, notwithstanding the 
superiority of the best kolkhozy over the least efficient state farms, the 
state farm sector as a whole is clearly superior to average kolkhoz 
achievements, however difficult the numerical estimate of the difference 
may be, for obvious methodological reasons. In an interesting survey 
of readers’ letters Kommunist, 1961 no. 8, argues against some corres- 
pondents—or submitters of articles, who regard the kolkhoz organiza- 
tion of agriculture as inferior to that by state farms, and hence suggest 
the transformation of the kolkhozy into state farms. One of these 
correspondents (Bubnov, Leningrad) stated that in the collective farms 
about three and a half times as many workers per unit of agricultural 
area are employed as in the state farms: Kommunist does not dispute 
this statistical comparison but simply states, with a Khrushchev 
quotation, that the collective farms have to employ as many peasants 
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as have historically joined in their formation: hence, the editors say, 

conclusions as regards an inherent inferiority of the kolkhoz organiza- 

tion of agricultural production would be erroneous (we shall soon 

return to the problem of the employment of the excess agricultural 

labour force). The Secretary of the party organization of a Ukrainian 

raion!®—not a backward one since the statement was made in connection 

with the introduction of money wages for all the collective farms of 
the district—took it for granted that the productivity of labour in the 

farms was half of that in state farms in the neighbourhood and that, 

hence, the remuneration of the lowest razryad of kolkhoz labour 

should also be half of the corresponding state farm wages; this corres- 

ponds to what Khrushchev recently had to say in comparing the grain 

production costs in state farms with the state's price for grain paid to 

the kolkhozy. G. Kotov!” states that the direct expenditure of man- 

days per tsentner of grain output for the average of the years 1955-8 in 

the state farms amounted to 25.7% of that in collective farms (but 72% 

in the production of raw cotton, 78% in sugar beet, 69.7% in milk); 

he adds, however, that between 1957 and 19509 (i.e. in consequence of 
the reforms of 1958) the general productivity of labour rose in the 

collective farms by over 24% as compared with 18% in the state: 
farms. 

Greater difficulties are encountered in an estimate of the differentials 
existing amongst the collective farms. In a study published in Vestnik 
statistiki, 1960 no. 2, A. Silin reports the results of an investigation of 
the production results of 11,500 collective farms (one-sixth of those 
existing at that time) by the end of 1958, pursued with the aim of 
establishing the economic differences between advanced, average and 
backward farms. Advanced farms were defined as those whose pro- 
duction per 100 hectares, valued at the new zakupka prices, was worth 
at least 150% of the average of farms of similar production orientation; 
backward farms were defined as those with an output worth less than 
half the average: to avoid the inclusion of atypical cases in the sample, 
it was postulated that the harvest results in the leading production line, 
the productivity of labour, and the remuneration of the labour-day in 
the advanced farm must be above, and in the backward farm below, 
the average (though not necessarily to that extent required from the 
basic characteristic). These explicit—and, perhaps, some unpublished— 
criteria applied in the selection of the sample should be kept in mind 
in appreciating the fact that of the 11,500 investigated farms 2,600 
belonged to the ‘advanced’, 2,400 to the ‘backward’, and the rest (i.e. 
55% of the total) to the average group: such a distribution fairly con- 
forms to what is to be expected on grounds of probability dispersal, 
and sharply differs from what we might have to expect during the 
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Stalin period, when a comparatively narrow group of privileged 
farms (mainly those supplying industrial crops) contrasted with a very 
large body of farms whose distributions formed only a supplement to 
their members’ earnings from the private plots. As was to be expected, 
differentials between groups of farms decreased in consequence of the 
reforms of 1958: between 1957 and 1958 the remuneration of the 
labour-day in farms classified as backward rose by 36% (in the Ukraine 
24%, in the Central Black Earth zone by 78%) while the average 
farms increased their distributions, over the USSR as a whole, by a 
mere 9% (4 and 28% respectively in the regions just mentioned). 
Distributions in the advanced farms decreased by 9%, the extreme 
instances being West Siberia where distributions in 1959 amounted to 
only 80% of the 1957 ‘value of the labour-day’, Moldavia with 82%, 
Uzbekistan and the districts of the central non-Black Earth Region 
(which include the farms supplying the capitals with vegetables) 
with 87%. In the Central Black Earth Zone and in the RSFSR asa 
whole even the advanced farms could increase their distributions by a 
further 3%; in the North Caucasus their distributions remained stable 
while those of the average farms of that region increased by fifteen, 
those of the backward farms by 46%. The changes were due to the 
increase in zakupka prices for grain while the premiums formerly 
earned by successful growers of industrial crops and vegetables were 
abolished: there is no reason to assume a continuation of the trends 
after the reform had had its full effect. In consequence of the very 
nature of the kolkhoz system, part of the costs of inefficiency is 
compensated, for the farm, by lower distributions; hence the labour 
costs incurred in the backward farms in the production of most 
agricultural products, on the basis of actual distribution, were 12 to 
14% lower than they would have been if the labour on these farms had 
been remunerated according to state farm wages: in the average of all 
farms labour: costs, calculated on the basis of actual distributions, 
were 16 to 18% higher than in a hypothetical calculation on the basis 
of remuneration according to state farm wages. 

In view of the uncertainties in the selection of Silin’s sample not too 
much should be made of his numerical results; in particular, an effort 
at calculating, on such a basis, the differences in efficiency between 
state and collective farms would be preposterous (in any case, the 
comparative labour costs in the state farms have increased by the 
recent wage reform which is not equalled by any comparative rise in 
kolkhoz distributions since 1958). Yet the data clearly show the 
impossibility of introducing, at the present time, a remuneration on 
the state farm level in the average collective farm and, a fortiori, the 
impossibility of equalizing kolkhoz incomes on any basis which 
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would not imply a grave setback for the members even of slightly 
over-average farms. From this state of things follow increased differ- 
entials also amongst the earnings of members of the same farms (except 
the most advanced ones): skilled and managerial labour has to be 
remunerated everywhere on .a somewhat comparable scale lest it 
would be completely lost by the less prosperous farms and their 
backwardness thereby increase.’® Since the earlier concepts of an 
inherent inferiority of agriculture have gone, high differentials between 
town and coutryside (except in the advanced parts of the state farm 
sector), between individual farms, and between workers of different 
skill in the individual farm are merely a different expression of the 
fact that, measured by the general level reached by the Soviet economy, 
including the best collective farms and most of the state farms, a large 
portion of agricultural labour is underproductive, and hence the 
countryside still overpopulated. Strumilin poses this problem when 
he writes: 


In order to take up with the productivity of agricultural labour in USA, it is 
necessary to transfer, during the next ten to fifteen years . . . up to 20-30 million 
workers, and including their dependants perhaps three times as many people, 
from the collective farms to other branches of the national economy.’® 


Strumilin’s estimate of the size of the agricultural overpopulation 
(for which he gives no detailed argument) is certainly exaggerated. 
In the 1959 census 32.3 million people registered as working kolkhoz- 
niki while average employment in the farms during the year amounted 
to 24.5 million: even supposing that twelve million normally 
employed kolkhozniki plus the eight million employed only during 
top periods could be dispensed with, it is inconceivable how another 
forty million dependants could be added to those twenty million 
‘excess workers’ who already include mothers etc. who register as 
kolkhozniki but are employed only during part of the year. Nor 
would a large-scale physical migration to the towns be desirable from 
the standpoint of the composition of the residual farm population 
(clearly, the young and active would be the first to migrate) or from 
that of the urban housing situation, which is just being seriously 
tackled but would immediately get out of hand if the town population 
were to increase by scores of million people even during a fifteen-year 
period. 

The transfer of the, obviously existing, excess farmers ‘to other 
branches of the national economy’ may, however, be effected without 
large-scale migrations other than those in any case required for the 
settlement of the East if use is made of the Japanese experience of 
bringing light industries to the villages and of that of the Chinese 
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People’s Communes, which combine industrial with agricultural 
activities: in this connection, Khrushchev’s long-standing conception 
of agrogoroda may achieve an importance larger than that of the 
construction of some model villages. Already at present, the kolkhoz- 
niki who are superfluous from the standpoint of agricultural progress 
might be employed by kolkhoz unions for road construction and the 
building of power stations:?! the still lower productivity of their 
labour (in comparison with that of professional builders and con- 
structors from the towns) may be compensated for by obviating their 
under-employment and by the professional training they get, which 
may prove helpful if they are eventually to be employed in new 
industrial centres. The high costs of electricity produced in such small 
stations are now fully realized: the party and government statement on 
the Electrification of Agriculture in 1961-5, of 22 February 1961. 
envisages the construction of stations by farms or kolkhoz unions 
only in thinly populated regions where it is impossible to supply 
agriculture from the national grid or from already existing power 
installations, and which are too sparse to justify even the construction 
of district stations with diesel or hydro-electric equipment. Still, the 
non-agricultural use of temporarily under-employed agricultural labour 
may contribute to the development of rural amenities which are 
important for the retention of precisely the most active parts of the 
farm labour force. 
IV 

The problem of raising the productivity of agricultural labour and 
the implied setting free, for other occupations, of the excess agricultural 
population resolves itself into four main components: the problem of 
incentives, the educational and general level of the idee force 
(including, of course, the technical specialists), the availability of the 
necessary capital equipment, and the institutional setting by which the 
use of advanced production methods is encouraged. Recent official 
statements leave no doubt that, for the time being, the incentive 
problem in the collective farms will, in substance, be tackled on the 
level reached by the 1958 reforms. The private plot is to continue 
supplying part of the kolkhoznik’s income (provided, of course, that 
it does not grow to dimensions diverting his efforts from participation 
in the collective economy) ;2? rewards for that participation (as a rule 
distributions on labour-days, in a minority of farms money wages) are 
to be assured by getting the same priority in the distribution of kolkhoz 
income as is already enjoyed by the seed and feed funds; the observa- 
tion of the prescribed amount of distributions to members should be as 
obligatory as are the planned sales of produce to the State. An assess- 
ment of that obligatory distribution funds in fixed percentages” 
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would imply a preservation of the existing inequality between more 
and less prosperous farms; apparently the authors and recommenders 
of such distribution forms take it also for granted that instances of an 
overtaking of comparable state wages by kolkhoz earnings (a possibility 
against which Khrushchev warned at the December 1959 plenary 
meeting of the CC) are, indeed, exceptional. 

If the solution of the incentives problem, i.e. of the relation of 
earnings on the kolkhoz fields to those from the private plot, is now 
explicitly described as a task of the future, the preparation of the 
labour force and the supply of the necessary capital equipment are 
problems still urgent but fairly straightforward in character. Great 
though the educational achievements of the last twenty years have 
been in the countryside, they still lag behind those in industry; between 
the censuses of 1939 and 1959 the percentage of workers with an 
education of at least seven-year school level amongst the kolkhozniki 
other than specialists rose from 1.5 to 21.2% (amongst industrial 
workers from 8.2 to 38.6%). A group so important for further pro- 
gress as the livestock-breeders is slightly below the average for all 
kolkhozniki; only amongst the brigade leaders, heads of livestock 
farms and tractor operators about a third have at least seven-year 
schooling (amongst the combine operators forty per cent.). For 
comparison it may be noticed that more than half even of the skilled 
textile workers and more than two-thirds of the turners, mechanics 
and electricians employed in industry have similar educational qualifi- 
cations.2* These figures go a long way in explaining the existing 
differentials amongst agricultural workers, and also the difficulties 
met in keeping girls with full secondary education, who by the propa- 
ganda of the Komsomol have been induced to accept jobs in livestock- 
breeding, in the farms—except by quick promotion which leaves the 
level of the average dairy-maid unaffected. 

The availability and, even more important, the quality of capital 
equipment may be expected to improve in consequence of the decision 
of the January (1961) plenary meeting of the CC to increase the 
output of agricultural machinery and the formation, by the decree of 
20 February 1961, of a special organization for the supply of agri- 
cultural implements (Soyuzselkhoztekhnika) which is to be operated 
with the participation of the management of the state and collective 
farms so as to ensure the satisfaction of their specific requirements. To 
some extent, this may be done even at the expense of profit: in his 
address to the Agricultural Conference of the New Lands Province of 
Kazakhstan on 14 March 1961, Khrushchev indicated a readiness to 
equip the farms of that region with special machinery for the quick 


collection of corn as a basis for livestock farming: the interest in the 
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latter’s development evidently outweighed the consideration that 
such machinery can be utilized only for a short part of the year. Since, 
however, the state is bound to concentrate the supply of the additional 
equipment on those farms where it is likely to be used best, and 
which are capable of paying for it, the application of the additional 
machinery, for the first, may even increase the differentials existing in 
the productivity of the various farms, and in the remuneration of their 
workers. 

Institutional problems arise as regards the actual application of 
improved production methods: in this connection it is necessary to 
consider the party’s functions in the Soviet economy. These functions 
may be brought under three main headings. 

(1) It is the party’s task to maintain the direction of the national 
economy towards such solutions of current economic problems as 
are required from the standpoint of long-term growth as well as from 
the complex development of the social organism, though they may 
contradict equilibrium conditions (‘rationality’) at the given level of 
productive resources. Apart from ‘irrationalities’ which appear as 
such only if one starts from regarding a market economy as normal 
(and, indeed, from regarding growth as a disturbance of the normal 
equilibrium) there occur, in the Soviet as well as in any other eco- 
nomy, investments or applications of resources which are irrational 
also from the standpoint of its own long-term development. There is 
nothing particularly Sovietic in premature tracing of canals, with 
ensuing waste of efforts, in prestige-conditioned investments (to give 
a recent British example, state subsidies for giant transatlantic liners, 
of the obsolescence of which the subsidized company is more con- 
vinced than the subsidizing government), or in a resistance of threat- 
ened interests (which may be as legitimate as the reluctance of coal 
miners to become unemployed) against structural changes brought 
about by technological progress. (On the contrary, it may be said that 
the Soviet structure should be safer than the American against waste of 
resources because of the competition of various defence departments, 
and that problems such as the gradual obsolescence of coal or of 
electrical traction can be more easily solved if the whole economy is in 
continuous growth and hence a scaling down of some investments 
rather than a sudden stop of certain economic activities is required.) 
In the Soviet Union, however, the decisions will be taken by the 
party, and advertised in its specific language;* if they, or their execu- 
tion, eventually prove to be incorrect, they will be corrected by party 
statements, or at least by critical statements in specialist publications 
from which quite impressive illustrations of irrational investments 
can be collected. From the fact, however, that the leading institution 
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of Soviet society is more explicit it follows in no way that that society 
is less rational than other ones. Moreover, even some of the investments 
irrational from a purely economic point of view (for example, the 
inter-kolkhoz power stations, mentioned above) may be justified in a 
broader definition of the public interest, so as to include quick electrifi- 
cation of the village with its impact upon the rural population. 

(2) It is the party’s task to represent the national as against the local 
interest. In particular in agriculture, this frequently implies the correc- 
tion, by moral appeals or commands, of the operation of the system of 
incentives which the party (to speak more precisely, its higher bodies) 
has itself brought into being but which, being necessarily formulated 
in terms valid for the economy as a whole, may locally encourage 
concentration of efforts on production lines different from those in 
which the country is most interested. Analogous phenomena occur, 
of course, also in industry but there party intervention is usually 
directed at the prevention of preferential supply of enterprises belong- 
ing to the same sovnarkhoz (and, hence, favoured by the manager's 
immediate superiors), or of the misuse of loopholes in the incentive 
system (for example overfulfilment of plan at the expense of quality, 
if the established requirements for earning premiums are purely 
quantitative in character): in either case, its necessity can easily be 
explained to anyone who accepts the basic premise that the nationalized 
enterprise has to serve the national economy. The position is different 
in a kolkhoz the members of which are invited to concentrate their 
efforts not in those production lines where, according to the price 
lists established by the state itself, the farm’s earnings, and hence its 
distributions, could be maximized, with favourable effects on the 
members’ participation in the collective work, but on others which 
are less profitable, or perhaps even involve a deficit. The need for such 
interventions—which before 1958 were the most regular phenomenon 
in Soviet agriculture, but even now far too frequent—follows from 
mistakes made in drafting the list of zakupka prices (including in- 
sufficient regional differentiation of these lists) or in faulty planning: 
it signalizes the need for correction (in the two industrial instances 
given above, the party intervention serves as a corrective for hardly 
avoidable human frailty). Since kolkhoz deliveries, in principle, 
could be regulated by the state-controlled price-system, there should 
be less need for intervention than in industry. But in fact there is more 
of it: not merely because the average kolkhoz chairman is less qualified 
a manager than the average factory director but because, from the 
days when the agricultural surplus-produce was collected as a tribute 
slightly sugared by incentives, the party organization retained the 
habit of collecting by local command the output of produce which 
B 
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should have been encouraged by, a correct economic policy at the top. 
This criticism hits, not the party’s shouldering of economic functions 
(I cannot imagine a planned economy orientated towards growth 
operating without the help of some factor overruling the mechanical 
play of market forces) but its participation in actual management. 
Such criticism has recently come to the fore in connection with the 
way in which the party machine fulfils what should be the least con- 
troversial function of a propaganda machine, namely 

(3) the propagation aud encouragement of technical progress, 
particularly important in a branch of production such as agriculture 
where so much traditional backwardness has still to be overcome. It 
is the party’s obvious duty to support the pioneers of advanced pro- 
duction methods. The assertion that their achievements could be 
emulated everywhere provides a basic element in production pro- 
paganda though its effect may be impaired by the general knowledge 
of differences in objective conditions and in particular in available 
equipment, a difference which reproduces itself in consequence of the 
special support given by the authorities to advanced farms and groups 
of workers just in order to help in the creation of those examples. The 
propagandist emphasis of the party machine, combined with its 
inherited bureaucratic habits—and perhaps also with pressures applied 
from the top when the increases in industrial wages outrun the increase 
in agricultural supplies—produced, however, an interpretation of the 
top achievements as the typical ones, and of those who obtained these 
achievements as the characteristic spokesmen for agriculture, their 
imitation by the rest being regarded as a matter, more or less, of good 
will. The plan tasks, the compilation of which was already affected by 
some optimism as regards continuous favour of the weather, were 
further ‘corrected’ by additional undertakings (obyazatelstva) allegedly 
entered voluntarily: the amount of these ‘corrections’ is illustrated by 
D. S. Polyanski’s statement, at the January (1961) plenary meeting of 
the CC that two provinces of the RSFSR, which fulfilled their plans 
for meat collection by 83 and 90% respectively, thereby left 53 and 
39% respectively of their obyazatelstva unfulfilled; some more pro- 
vinces did not manage much better.”’ In order to avoid their appearance 
in so unfavourable a light, some district and provincial secretaries 
resorted to make-believe and even to direct swindle: these phenomena 
apparently formed the background of Khrushchev’s note to the 
Central Committee (which was circulated amongst the participants of 
the plenary meeting, convened on the basis of these observations) and 
of his published speeches which, however, hardly reached the root of 
the problem. As regards the issue of obyazatelstva Khrushchev restricted 
himself to the suggestion, in an interruption to Polyanski’s speech, 
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that honest communists who had failed to fulfil their undertakings 
should resign and ask the Central Committee to appoint more capable 
successors, the apparent implication being that the obyazatelstva were 
within the grasp of capable organizers (Khrushchev anticipated, of 
course, that ambitious party organizers would conclude that a more 
realistic definition of their undertakings would be more helpful to 
their career than the glamour of standing, for a moment, in the lime- 
light). 

Some time before, communists of a status less exalted yet sufficiently 
notorious to get into print statements contradicting the propagandist 
vein of the press, had gone deeper into the problem. The records of a 
famous tractor drivers’ brigade need not be reflected in high earnings 
in the kolkhoz as a whole; this will be resented by the average kolkhoz- 
nik who is in no way responsible for the failure of his farm to pair the 
efficient grain cultivation with livestock-farming sufficiently efficient 
to show the desired surplus on the balance sheet of the kolkhoz as a 
whole: A. V. Gitalov, who makes this point,” finds the solution in 
raising the activities of all the kolkhozniki to the level of the machine 
operators, as normal in USA. Short of the achievement of this aim, 
agricultural conferences should not, as at present, be dominated by the 
men with the top achievements who silence the voices of the chairmen 
of the under-average farm—by now, as a rule, an honest and quite 
efficient person who, however, runs up against standards and organi- 
zational methods not fitting his type of kolkhoz.”? In his address to the 
Agricultural Conference of the New Lands Province Khrushchev went 
one step beyond his above quoted interruption at the January plenary 
meeting: he read out a letter addressed to the manager of a state farm 
(who evidently had had the sense to complain to the CC) by the 
Soviet Chairman and Party secretary of a raion, precisely suggesting 
the ‘voluntary’ obligations which the farm had to undertake in order 
to contribute to the total of obyazatelstva envisaged by the raion. The 
document, fairly moderate in its demands, was remarkable only in 
that it had been issued after the January plenary meeting; Khrushchev 
knew, of course, that its unlucky author was only one of thousands of 
his kind. When the meeting became lively on Khrushchev’s statement, 
and in particular on his emphasizing the fact that his speech was 
being transmitted on the wireless and published in the whole press, it 
was because of his dramatized withdrawal of party authority from a 
current practice. His statement that obyazatelstva should not be suggested 
from above but elaborated by the kolkhozniki and state farm workers 
themselves may imply their reduction to the status of advertisement 
of advanced methods by advanced farms, with an intention to encour- 
age the rest; not much room is left for competition of the party 
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machine with the planners since, under the new regulation of the 
—, of agricultural Np (of 25 February 1961) zakupka is 

eing carried out on the basis of agreements concluded between the 
state zakupka organs and the farms for periods ranging from two to 
five years, with provision for amendments in accordance with changes 
in the farms’ production plans. 

The average remuneration of a working day performed in a collec- 
tive farm, which in 1953 had amounted to a mere third of that of a 
state farm worker, rose in 1958 to 80% of the state farm level; whatever 
ae may since have been made in kolkhoz earnings lagged 

ehind the increase in state farm wages mentioned above (p. 133). 
The averages cover great differentials between the individual regions 
and, a fortiori, between individual farms: in early 1959 the average 
payment of the working day in the collective farms of provinces such 
as Kalinin, Smolensk and Pskov amounted to a mere 30-40% of the 
corresponding state farm wages; the latter, however, were surpassed 
by kolkhoz earnings in the Krasnodar, Stavropol and Altai Provinces. 
Earnings varied even more between individual kolkhozy, even 
amongst those regarded as typical of their groups: the average of 13 
rubles per working-day earned in the farms of North Kazakhstan 
covered variations between 4.3 and 23.0 rubles.*° Strong differentiations 
exist even between farms of regions known as generally advanced: 
in the average of Uzbek farms, for example, the production of a 
tsenter of raw cotton cost 24. 40 rubles, but in the best brigades it was 
only 12-15 rubles.3! When, in 1959, money wages were introduced 
in nearly all the farms of Stavropol province, the remuneration for an 
average day’s work in the lowest (first) razryad was fixed in 23 farms 
at 5 to 6 rubles, in 16 farms at 6 to 7.50 rubles, in 65 farms (i.e. nearly 
half of the total) at 7.80 to 9 rubles, in nine farms between 9 and 12 
ruvles, and in three farms at an even higher amount.32 

As we have seen above (p. 134) there is no lack of suggestions to 
solve the productivity as well as the remuneration problems of the 
kolkhozy by their transformation into state farms: such a transforma- 
tion, however, would burden the state with large investments (for 
otherwise the more backward farms could not be made to work) and, 
as a rule, with the obligation to attract the excessive membership to 
alternate employment. In special cases, where the former remuneration 
of the labour-day was very low and alternative employment available, 
transformations may have been promoted by the premium put by 
Social Insurance regulations on the former kolkhoznik’s quick accept- 
ance of a job in the new state farm;*° in a prosperous kolkhoz, however, 
the change would be resented. In 1957 and 1958 (i.e. in general before 
the transfer of the MTS to the farms) 6,986 kolkhozy, i.e. about 8% of 
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the total, were transformed into state farms. Since then, the transfers 
have continued on a much smaller scale: they affect mainly very 
weak kolkhozy and suburban farms which the state wishes to control 
in order to secure the vegetable supply of the major cities.** Recent 
statistical data show, between the ends of 1958 and 1959, a diminution 
of the number of kolkhoz households by a mere 200,000 (from 18.8 to 
18.6 million) while the average number of households per farm 
increased from 296 to 342: it follows that the decrease in the number 
of farms from 67,700 to $3,700 is mainly due to amalgamations 
(indeed, the number of state farms increased by a mere 500: here, too, 
amalgamations—but also, on the other hand, establishment of state 
farms in new lands—may have taken place). At present transformations 
of collective into state farms do not represent a mass phenomenon: 
D. S. Polyanski, however, found it necessary to argue in his report to 
the January (1961) plenary meeting of the CC against a tendency 
widespread amongst responsible officials at the provincial level to seek 
a solution of the problem of the backward farm on these lines. G. 
Kotov, writing in Voprosy ekonomiki 1961 no. 2 finds it necessary to 
argue against a tendency to transformation of collective into state 
farms which, according to his statement, appears not even to be 
restricted to the special case of the backward farm: in his opinion, this 
tendency is supported by ‘some practical workers in the provinces’ 
and even by the Ministries for Agriculture of some Union Republics 
(in any case, the powers of these Ministries were radically cut down by 
the re-organization initiated by the CC and Government decision of 
20 February 1961). 

The main channel of kolkhoz reform, since 1958, is the introduction 
of measures which approximate the conditions of the more active of 
the collective farmers to those of the state farm workers without 
abolishing the specific features of the kolkhoz system, namely the 
dependence of the earnings of the members of each farm on its parti- 
cular achievements. After the introduction, since 1956, of advance 
payments on the labour-day distribution due by the end of the year, 
progress has been sought, since 1958, by the introduction of guaranteed 
wages, to be supplemented by the end of the year by a dividend from 
kolkhoz income exceeding the guaranteed minimum wages fund. 
Some economists, in particular most of the members of the Economics 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences, regarded the introduction of 
money wages as desirable only if they could be fixed at, or very near to, 
the state farm level—i.e. (at that time) at 10-12 rubles for the lowest 
razryad: the amount of produce to be distributed in kind, the associated 
issue of the private plot, and the social benefits granted by the kolkhoz 
should be regulated on lines closely approaching the conditions of 
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state farm labour; the eventual transformation of such farms into 
state farms would be a mere formality.*> It is obvious that, on this 
basis, only a small number of prosperous farms could introduce 
regular wages even if, as suggested by Goshakov*®® on the ground of 
the Stavropol experience, regular payments should amount to no 
more than 70 to 80% of the wages earned, the rest, together with the 
premiums earned, being paid out at the end of the year: in a number of 
cases failure to pay the promised wages led to disappointment and to 
re-introduction of remuneration by labour-days.*” Other economists, 
including the members of the all-Union Institute of Agriculture, 
regarded the introduction of money wages on a much lower level as 
feasible: as we have seen, those party organizations which aimed at 
general replacement of the labour-day by money wages actually 
acted on this principle. But if the money wage is kept low it acts as a 
disincentive, unless it is supplemented by a solid dividend distributed 
by the end of the year (in which case it is merely a new expression for 
the advance payments on labour-days); if, on the other hand, a speedy 
increase to the state farm level is sought,* a breakdown, or at least 
incapacity of the farm to invest, is bound to follow. Strumilin,%® 
however, regards the introduction of money wages at a level corres- 
ponding to the farm’s capacities, ie. in the large majority of cases 
below the state farm level, as a useful means of making farmers consci- 
ous of the real conditions and thereby, where no early improvement 
within the kolkhoz is possible, to encourage the migration of the 
excess kolkhozniki to state farms or to industry. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties, a considerable minority of the 
farms—3,845 in 1959, 7,500 (i.e. about 13% of the total) in 1960—have 
been able to introduce money wages; in Uzbekistan the share of these 
farms in the total is as high as 65%.*° As is to be expected in'view of 
the need to encourage skilled labour, wages differentials in these 
farms are fairly high: upon the grades established for purely manual 
work higher grades for the mechanizers and, in many farms, also for 
the skilled livestock workers are built up: in one farm the tractor 
drivers get 4.5 times, the brigade leaders and junior specialists five 
times, the remuneration of the least skilled groups of manual workers.*! 
Similar differentials prevail in the cotton-growing farms of Uzbekistan; 
brigadirs and specialists are more favoured in consequence of the 
remuneration of their labour by a share in output.*? 

The payment of regular money wages, even if not bound to any 
preconceived standard, requires large reserve funds to cover inter- 
seasonal fluctuations of farm incomes (before the recent decree on 
procurements, the State Bank was reluctant to pay advances for this 
purpose) and, even more important, the variations in incomes between 
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good and bad years. These difficulties increase if, because of excessive 
optimism or of pressure by the district authorities, the farm has assumed 
larger responsibilities for road and school-building, etc. than it can 
cope with in poorer years without falling to honour its wage obliga- 
tions. Moreover, kolkhoz members may object to the very replacement 
of distributions in kind by money even though provision is made for 
sale by the farm to its members of produce needed for their own 
family. Rozhin’s*? interlocutors said: “With the money wages we live 
well but with the trudoden we lived better’; in explanation they stated 
that the kolkhoz demanded too high prices for the produce sold to its 
members though they conceded that too low prices might encourage 
speculative resales in the towns. (This problem is now being simplified 
by the ruling, adopted together with the recent re-organization of 
state procurements, that the excess produce remaining with the 
farms after fulfilment of their kontraktatsiya obligations and with their 
individual members should be bought up and marketed by the Con- 
sumer’s Cooperatives, on a commission basis.) The payment of regular 
wages to kolkhoz members or, at least, of monthly advances on 
distributions, would be facilitated if, in the coming amendment of the 
Model Rules, remuneration of members’ work would no longer be 
treated as a residuum after the farm meets all its obligations but 
become a primary charge on kolkhoz revenue and exempted from 
income tax (which should be levied only on the farm’s net income) :* 
since income tax for industrial workers has been abolished, this con- 
cession could hardly be described as a special subsidy granted to the 
peasantry. 

For the average or even slightly under-average kolkhoz the priority 
of payments to its members, at least up to a certain amount, may imply 
some reduction of immediate investments: in the long run, this 
would be amply compensated for by greater reliability of the labour 
force. But the backward farm may easily find itself in a position where 
it can make no investments whatever while the wages available to its 
members are still too low to prevent their quickly moving away to 
better paid jobs: unless its problems can be solved by transformation 
into a state farm with a greatly reduced but properly rewarded labour 
force, the backwardness is bound to be perpetuated unless outside 
help is granted. V. Venzher, who does not like large-scale transforma- 
tions of collective into state farms, rejects as utopian the suggestions 
‘occasionally made’ that equal payment for equal labour performed in 
the kolkhoz sector should be made possible by state subsidies: ‘society’, 
he says, “cannot shoulder the responsibility for obligations the material 
conditions for the fulfilment of which have not been created by the 
masses’ own working efforts’.° But, surely, the backward farm 
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cannot get by its own efforts out of conditions such as those described: 
unless it is transformed into a state farm it has to be attached to more 
prosperous farms, either individually, by amalgamation with a more 
prosperous neighbour*® (who may resent the setback thereby suffered) 
or collectively, by combining all the farms of some district, region, and 
perhaps eventually even of the USSR as a whole, into larger bodies. 
These bodies might offer their members mutual help, make possible the 
general introduction of social insurance benefits which are acucd the 
reach of the individual farm yet essential for agriculture to retain its 
labour force*’ and offer credits to the farms so that the latter can put 
the cycle of improvement into operation. Attempts to solve the 
problems of individual backward farms by amalgamation with richer 
neighbours as well as efforts of the provincial bureaucracy to simplify 
(from its own point of view) the supervision of agriculture may have 
caused the amalgamations against the wishes of the kolkhozniki 
concerned about which Khrushchev complained, and which at present 
are being undone in some places. In his advocacy of the formation of 
larger kolkhoz unions Strumilin goes to the length of proposing the 
formation of an all-Union association of collective farms: this might 
also tackle the problem of rent by collecting extra contributions from 
those of its members who operate under particularly favourable 
conditions, and paying subsidies to those who, without any fault of 
their own, operate under particularly unfavourable conditions. Such 
a posing of the question presupposes that even after the solution of the 
present problem of the backward farm, an interest in retaining a 
special kolkhoz sector of the national economy continues (Kotov 
suggests the formation of semi-autonomous unions of state and 
collective farms, non-administrative in character but exercising 
leadership on a self-government basis: their functions should include 
the redistribution of resources and of the labour force not only within, 
but to some extent even between, the sovkhoz and kolkhoz sectors of 
agriculture).** These suggestions appear to have originated from the 
discussion of the long-term prospects of agriculture in the commissions 
preparing the new party programme: they are not necessarily refuted 
by the fact that some recent authors‘? object to any redistribution of 
kolkhoz resources by inter-kolkhoz unions, on the ground that this 
would destroy the working incentives of the more efficient farms. 
Such objections simply reflect the recent rejection of far-reaching 
experiments with the kolkhoz structure, which may have been caused 
by bad experiences made during the last two years: they do not 
answer the question of how, in the long-term, the obvious con- 
tradictions inherent in the present structure might be overcome. 

In defence of his concept, Strumilin argues against fellow economists 
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who fear that a separate organization of the kolkhoz sector might 
weaken state leadership of the national economy.*° We are no longer 
living in the twenties or thirties: neither can the kulak be revived, nor 
does the industrialization of the USSR and the planned character of its 
economy need any defence against hostile trends. But everyone who 
opposes the tendencies pointing, at first rather cautiously, towards the 
development of pluralistic features in Soviet government is bound to 
resent a special organization of the peasantry (or even of all agri- 
cultural workers as a body): no efforts in Kremlinology™ are required 
in order to understand the reasons for which the emphasis on intra- 
kolkhoz Unions, as evident before December 1959, suffered a setback— 
and niay suffer still more than one before their forward-looking 
aspects can be anchored in new institutions. The real danger does 
consist, not in some kind of Bukharinism lurking (in the sixties) 
behind the corner but in the difficulties possibly to be met in the 
course of the rationalization of agriculture if the removal of the 
excess population (either by migration, or locally by re-deployment 
in new industries) has to be carried out by an organ or agricultural 
self-government. But these difficulties would be even greater if the 
re-organization had to be carried out by administrative bodies: under 
this heading Kotov refers to the Ministry of Agriculture (which since 
has been deprived of its administrative functions) and to the provincial 
Agricultural Administrations. The provincial party secretariats, being 
the worst interferers with the operation of the farms, should also be 
mentioned in this connection. 

Kotov as well as Strumilin regard the ‘fusion of state and collective 
property in a higher form of socialized property’, as envisaged by 
party ideology, as much more than a polite expression for the eventual 
nationalization of the collective farms and the transformation of their 
members into state employees: they deem that the kolkhoz system, 
even after its particular economic characteristics have gone, would 
make a major contribution to the organization of the socialist economy 
by having elaborated forms of economic self-government. These 
forms, though at present frequently violated in practice,>? could 
supersede the one-sided emphasis on edinonachaliye (management by an 
individual, as opposed to management by a body) which has outlived 
its day. With reference not only to the state farms but to the national- 
ized industry as a whole Kotov recalls the decisions of the X Party 
Congress in which, forty years ago, participation of trade unions in 
the appointment of management was envisaged. Since the kolkhozniki, 
as distinct from the state farm workers, have no sectional organization 
defending their interests against management, Kotov suggests that they 
should either get trade union committees with rights similar to those 
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enjoyed by trade unions in the state enterprises*> or elect in their 
meetings, apart from the Managing Board, a special committee, 
independent of the latter, to look after their conditions of life and of 
work. 

These issues cannot be analysed in isolation from those facing the 
Soviet economy as a whole. If the latter continues to expand at a rate 
sufficient to allow for the absorption of the agricultural surplus popula- 
tion, the latter’s transfer to the places where it is required will be a 
comparatively smooth process in which, as distinct from the original 
collectivization of agriculture, everyone concerned will gain materially. 
The mobilization of rural labour reserves for industry elsewhere than 
in the East may appear less urgent as long as labour savings in conse- 
quence of technical progress compensate for the implications of the 
shortened working day (under conditions of modern technique, the 
last working hour is the least productive one), and, perhaps, of reduced 
family size: it may, however, become topical if an increased emphasis 
on the satisfaction of consumers’ needs requires increased labour efforts 
in the production of consumer goods and in their distribution (includ- 
ing in the villages themselves), i.e. in branches of economic activity 
which are less accessible to the labour-saving impact of automation. 
In such a development, the labour force at present employed in the 
collective farms may appear not only inefficient and badly paid, but 
also wasted in that it is more urgently needed elsewhere. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


! As treated by the November 1960 Conference of the Communist Parties and in Khrushchev’s 
speech of 6 January 1961, published in Kommunist 1961 no. 1. 

2 This was evident in some of the response to Komsomolskaya pravda’s (26.i.61) enquiry about 
the attitudes of the young generation (English translation in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
10.v.61). For our purpose it is not relevant whether a girl near to completion of the Institute 
actually wrote such a letter (even anonymously) or whether it was produced by the editors, who 
may be supposed to be familiar with the attitudes they have to struggle against. 

3 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR no. 19 (1054) and Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR 
no. 18 (139), both of 11.v.61. The possibility that the issue of falsification of money (at the 
opportunity offered by the currency reform) was the urgent reason for that amendment of the 
Criminal Codes a mere half year after their adoption, and that other measures, such as the treat- 
ment of embezzlement on a particularly large scale, were intended to preserve some proportion, 
should not be excluded: still, the scope of the measures adopted, and the adoption of the RSFSR. 
anti-parasite law at the same time appear to indicate a consciousness of the internal cohesion of 
the phenomena fought, perhaps also an intention to intensify the struggle against the small-scale 
‘parasite’ (as a rule, a speculator in commodities or housing accommodation) by bringing to the 
notice of the public this interconnection with the most serious crimes against the economic 
order. 

* In his addresses to the meeting of the party organizations of the higher institutions of party 
education (Kommunist 1961 no. 1) and the January 1961 plenary meeting of the CC. 

5 I may note, in parenthesis, that Marx’s criticism (in the Critique of the Gotha Programme) of the 
shortcomings of ‘the first stage of a communist society’ concerned only the side-effects of this 
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type of differentiation, i.e. injustice against people less fit for work, or with higher family obliga- 
tions. Marx would never have dreamed of conspicuous rewards for professors elected as members 
of the Academy of Sciences, of Lenin prizes, managerial premiums etc. 

§ This point is made by A. Katsenelinboigen, writing in Voprosy ekonomiki 1961 no. 3 p. $1: 
he shows that, so far as engineers and skilled workers are concerned, earnings differentials are 
indeed much smaller than the respective costs of their training in comparison with that of un- 
skilled workers. 

7 The editors of Literaturnaya gazeta defended such aspects of the existing regulations as the 
payment of royalties up to 100,000 (old) rubles basic royalties for major novels with accessory 
payments for each new edition and for additional translations: they found it, however, inadvisable 
to argue about such points in Mamontov’s article as the right of heirs of authors further to 
dispose of their royalty claims, personal pensions etc. Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1961 no. 1, in 
an editorial reply to Literaturnaya gazeta, defended the right to critical investigation of the indivi- 
dual regulation of artists’ incomes but avoided criticism of the writers’ basic position. 

8 Cf. A. Volkov’s article in Kommunist 1960 no. 13. 

9 P. Parfenov and M. Shor in Sotsialisticheski trud 1960 no. 7 p. 62. 

10 L. Meshchaninov in Sotsialisticheski trud 1961 no. 2. 

11 Parfenov and Shor, as quoted in note 9. See also Komsomolskaya pravda 11.ix.60 (letter from 
locksmiths of the Petropavlovsk repair shop, and editorial reply). On 7 October 1960 the paper 
published the results of an interesting enquiry on changes in living standards (Eng. transl. in The 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press 9.xi. 60). Of 1,399 persons who filled the questionnaires (most 
of them in the towns) 1,024, i.e. 73% reported a rise in living standards during recent years; 
328 of them associated the improvement with a rise in wages, most of the rest with improve- 
ments in the public and social services and shorter working hours. Of 98 persons who reported a 
deterioration in their standard of life, 24 referred to reduced earnings. 739 answers, i.e. an absolute 
majority even of those who reported an improvement in their standard of life, described housing 
as the problem most in need of reform. 

12 V. E. Komarov, in his contribution on the Economic Problems of the Reproduction of 
Qualified Specialists, published in Problemy politicheskoi ekonomiki sotsializma (Economics 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences, Gospolitizdat 1959). 

13 G. Kalnin in Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1960 no. 7; Volkov, loc. cit. p. 29; B. Kudrin in 
Sotsialisticheski trud 1961 no. 3. 

1# As quoted in note 10 (pp. 33-34). 

15 1. Minkovich and I. Dyachenko, answering a query from a Brigade of Communist Labour 
in Pravda Ukrainy 12.i.61. 

16 Grebenkov raion in Poltava Province, described by Ya. Matichenko in Sotsialisticheski trud 
1960 no. Io. 

17 Writing in Voprosy ekonomiki 1961 no. 2 p. 31. 

18 Failure of weaker farms to pay specialists with higher education wages comparable at least 
with those of skilled industrial workers result in their accepting junior clerical jobs, or jobs as 
saleswomen and even bus conductresses etc. in town, a tendency frequently complained of in the 
Soviet press (see for example Izvestiya 10.xii.60). 

19 Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 7 p. 94. 

20 Sotsialisticheski trud 1961 no. 2 p. 13. 

21 Cf. the articles by V. Voropayev in Ekonomika selskovo khozyaistva 1960 no. 11 pp. 97 ff., 
P. I. Klimov in Voprosy istorii 1961 no. 2, and F. A. Durgin Jr. in Soviet Studies vol. XII pp. 183-7. 

22 Cf. the already quoted Correspondence column of Kommunist 1961 no. 8. The editors, 

tguing in the friendliest of terms with some correspondents who saw the preservation of the 
auxiliary economy as responsible for the difficulties of Soviet agriculture during the last two 
years, agree that a harmful effect was obvious in some of the cases mentioned (the worst concerns 
the workers of a state farm in Stalingrad Province who use their private goat-keeping for the 
development of a flourishing large-scale fur industry with well-organized sales down to Tiflis): 
apart from such extremities, however, the tendency of local officials to ‘improve’ the performance 
of socialized livestock-farming by large-scale purchases (apparently enforced) from the farmers’ 
private husbandries has led to the loss of livestock, for the maintenance of which the kolkhozy 
possessed neither the fodder nor the necessary equipment, as well as to a destruction of the 
kolkhozniks’ interest in participation in the collective work. In this connection the editors 
attack not only enforced purchases of livestock from kolkhoz members but also all undue restric- 
tions of the size of the plots and of the legitimate livestock holding of kolkhoz members, neglect 
of the public interest in the proper feeding of that stock, etc., pending the time when the develop- 
ment of the collectivized economy will lead the kolkozniki themselves to get rid of livestock no 
longer required for the satisfaction of their personal needs. 


23 A correspondent quoted ibid. with approval suggests fixing that share at 70% of all income 
from livestock farming and about 30% of income from grain-growing (since the latter is more 
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mechanized) ; during the harvest period, up to 10% of the harvest should be immediately distri- 
buted as advance payments, in kind or in money. At the time of the January 1961 plenary meeting 
of the CC (the unpublished part of its decisions appears to be reflected in Kommunist’s Corres- 
pondence column) G. A. Aksenov, discussing the necessary revision of the Model Rules in 
Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1961 no. 1 (pp. 49-50) suggested treating a certain, be it even 
moderate, amount of kolkhoz wages as a first charge on kolkhoz earnings, just as state-owned 
enterprises have to pay their wages before profits are calculated. 

24 Sotsialisticheski trud 1961 no. I. 

25 It is easier to make theoretical distinctions between what is irrational only from a standpoint 
alien to the Soviet economy (and, indeed, involving the rejection of all its achievements) and 
what is irrational in the most ordinary sense of the word, than to apply such distinctions in 
practice. For example, M. Bor and A. Notkin argue (in Voprosy ekonomiki 1961 no. § p. 61) in 
favour of investments in very capital intensive industries on the ground that these, eventually, 
will lead to a reduction in investment costs in industry as a whole. Quite apart from the issue of 
weighting the consumer’s long-term against his short-term interests, the argument, however, 
presupposes that all the investments required from the supposed long-term point of view can be 
practically carried out at the same time, i.e. that no resources are frozen in investments which 
are only slowly completed because more of them were started than could be coordinated to 
yield the desired result. Mr. Khrushchev’s argument in favour of a temporary preference for 
thermo-electric against hydro-electric power stations is only one case in question. 

26 To use one of the examples given in Dr. Jasny’s recent articles, it is obvious that, under 
Soviet conditions, any technician who advocates electrification will start his articles, at least if 
destined for a broader public, with quotations from Lenin: but it in no way follows that the 
introduction of diesel traction was delayed by the absence of comparable quotations in its favour: 
there were plenty of other grounds to explain the delay such as the late availability of suitable 
engines and the fear of an early exhaustion of the oil resources which was widespread until 
fairly recently—and not only in the USSR. As regards the comparative speed with which such 
errors are corrected by exploration of new resources, the USSR—and China—have certainly 
demonstrated the superiority of a system orientated towards long-term prospects. 

27 Pravda 12.i.61. 

28 As interviewed by Ivan Vinnichenko (in Novy mir 1960 no. $, Eng. transl. in The Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press 20.vii.60). L. Lukashevski, a famous pig-farmer who after the completion 
of the secondary school remained in his kolhoz (and complains of the failure of most of his 
schoolfellows to do the same) writes in Komsomolskaya pravda 17.xii.60. :‘If some good uncle 
would give me the pipes, bricks and machinery required, I could feed not 1,300 pigs [an achieve- 
ment for which he got a medal] but 4,000 . . . and two girls could manage 150 cows, in two 
shifts, forgetting the names of the cows and which ear of each has to be scratched before milking.’ 
After the January 1961 plenary meeting of the CC such statements are uncontroversial: still 
there remains the question of how the new assignments are to be distributed, and what should 
happen in the meantime to those farms which are not outstanding enough to attract the first 
assignments. 

29 'V. Ovechkin in Liieraturnaya gazeta 3.vii.60. 

30 G. Lisichkin in Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 7 pp. 61 ff. 

31 V. Yu. Akhundov’s speech at the January 1961 plenary meeting of the CC, Pravda 13.i.6r. 

32 Sh. Goshakov in Sotsialisticheski trud 1960 no. 7 pp. 32 ff. 

33 Cf. the Juridical Consultation in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1960 no. 6, and also Strumilin, 
as quoted in note 19 above. 

3 V. Venzher, writing in Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 12. 

35 See for example M. Kolganov’s article in Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 9 p. 33. 

36 As quoted in note 32. 

37 This point is elaborated, with a polemic against those economists who favoured premature 
introduction of money wages, by V. Efimov and T. Mikhailyuk, writing in Kommunist 1961 no. 
5, and by E. Lazutzhin, writing in Partiinaya zhizn 1961 no. 7. 

38 As, for example, by K. Okhapkin, head of the Norms and Wages Department of the all- 
Union Research Institute for Agricultural Economics, in his books Oplata truda v kolkhozakh 
(1959) and Ekonomicheskaya effektivnost denezhnoi oplaty truda v kolkhozakh (1960), criticized by 
Efimov and Mikhailyuk as quoted in note 37. 

39 As quoted in note 19. 


40 V. Rozhin, writing in Izvestiya 21.viii.60. Efimov and Mikhailyuk as quoted in note 37. A 
group of Uzbek economists published in Sotsialisticheski trad 1960. no 11 an article with figures 
amounting (apparently for Mid-1960) to about half of the existing farms; in 1959 a mere 19% of 
the Uzbek farms had introduced money wages. 

41 Kolkhoz named afetr Kalinin, Krasnoyarsk Province, discussed by A. Garkushin and M. 
Ustinov in Ekonomiki selskovo khozyaistva 1960 no. 8. In the Siberian farm discussed by G. Kulik 
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and A. Korovev in Sotsialisticheski trud 1960 no. 9 the earnings of mechanizers and leading 
officials are similar but the best-paid types of manual field work are remunerated with a mere 
1.66 times, the highest paid livestock workers with 2.8 times, the basic scale of 12 rubles in 
razryad I. 

42 See the Uzbek report quoted in note 40. The authors complain that the earnings of livestock 
workers are well above those of average cotton-growers: this fact, however, can easily be 
explained by the permanent character of livestock work, which would have less appeal for the 
average woman. 

43 As quoted in note 40. 

44 See above, p. 138, and Aksenov, as quoted in note 23. Kotov (as quoted in note 17) adds the 
suggestion that, after a further approximation of the kolkhoz and state forms of property, the 
levying of income tax from the kolkhozy should be replaced by some other suitable form of 
redistributing the national surplus product. The recent official statements quoted in note 37 
contradict, however, these suggestions. 

45 As quoted in note 34 (p. 24). The suggestion had been made, for example, by K. Okhapkin, 
as quoted in note 38. 

4° Partiinaya zhizn Kazakhstana 1961 no. 2 p. 33 has a report from a farm whose prosperity 
was threatened by such amalgamation: the way out was found by the introduction of guaranteed 
advance payments on earnings, notwithstanding the widespread prejudice that such a measure 
was within the grasp of wealthy farms only. The position of the ‘Kalinin’ farm reported was, 
however, favourable in that it is a suburban farm supplying vegetables for Alma-Ata: the unsatis- 
factory state of one of the parties to the amalgamation thus appears due to mere shortcomings of 
management, which could be remedied by getting suitable personnel from the other partner. 

47 Aksenov as quoted in note 23. Kotov goes even further by demanding that the full social 
security system should be expanded to the farms (true, he envisages groupings in which the 
collective farms would combine with the state farms). A state subsidy for the extension of social 
insurance to the collective farms would not have to face those objections as formulated by 
Venzher and the authors of the Correspondence column in Kommunist 1961 no. 8 against state 
subsidies for equalization of wages (even within the kolkhoz sector) unless it is assumed—as is 
perhaps done by some participants in the discussion—that the establishment of pension schemes 
should be regarded as an incentive for the efficient working of farms, just as guaranteed wages are. 
Since social insurance benefits are in any case linked with earnings, there would be no risk of their 
becoming so high as to reduce in the less wealthy farms the incentive to work. 

48 As quoted in note 17 (p. 37). 

49 S. Semin and V. Melnikov, both writing in Voprosy ekonomiki 1961 no. 5. 

50 e.g. I. Pashkov, writing in Voprosy ekonomiki 1960 no. 5. 

51 As applied by B. Nikolayevski, writing upon a supposed breakdown in Khrushchev’s 
leadership in Sotsialisticheski vestnik, October 1960. 

52 Kotov as well as some lawyers recently dealing with the question of new Model Articles 
(G. A. Aksenov as quoted in note 23, I. F. Pankratov, writing in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1961 
no.2) refer in this connection particularly to the replacement of full (or delegates) meetings of the 
collective farms by meetings of the individual brigades, none of which is competent to challenge 
the Board as a whole. 

53 When writing in 1958 (Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 239-40) on the prospects facing Soviet 
agriculture after the transfer of the MTS and the price reform, I expressed (I think in conformity 
with the then prevailing mood in trade union circles) the hope that the trade union groups 
formed in the collective farms might serve purposes broader than that of looking after the social 
security interests of the former MTS workers. Their failure to develop on such lines (emphasized 
by the fact that Kotov now regards such a development as only one of two possible alternatives, 
leading to the same aim) may be due to the failure of a majority of the farms to develop proper 
social services: since the trade unions, up to the present day, are mainly concerned with the 
administration of those services there was, indeed, little for them to do in a setting where only a 
small minority of highly skilled workers had acquired social insurance rights. Kotov appears to me 
inconsistent when he remembers the decisions of the X Party Congress yet at the same time sug- 
gests, as an alternative to trade unionism, the election of a body whose main concern, according to 
its very description, would be the proper distribution of such social benefits as the kolkhoz can 
afford. 











NEW SOVIET BOOKS ON PLANNING* 


Tue dominant theme of the new book by Professor Bor—one of the 
leading Soviet authorities on national accounts—is a plea for a well- 
integrated system of ‘balances’ in planning. The case for it is so self- 
evident that the massive marshalling of arguments in its support may 
seem perhaps somewhat superfluous. 

As the author recalls, the search for a technical solution of the 
problem has a history going back to the mid-1920s. In those days the 
‘balance approach’ had an enlightened protagonist in the head of the 
statistical administration—Popov: the fruit of his efforts was a volu- 
minous set of tabulations describing the state of the economy in 
1923-4. It was grossly simplified; it relied on a precarious statistical 
basis and was badly out-dated when it appeared; but it was imaginative 
in its fundamental conception and—if developed—could form a most 
valuable first step in the desirable direction. ‘Seen as one whole of 
production and consumption’, Popov wrote in his preface, ‘the 
system of the national economy is one of equilibrium. .. . By mirroring 
equilibrium relations in statistical magnitudes, the balance classifies 
the economy’s production and consumption relations from the angle 
of such equilibrium, and finds in [this] system of equilibrium a place 
for each phenomenon, for each economic fact’ (Bor, p. 25).! 

But the ‘balance’ hurt some theoretical susceptibilities: one of the 
assumptions which exposed it to criticism was that ‘it is impossible to 
systematize production according to Marx’s schema in its pure form’ 
(Bor, p. 27). It was bracketed together with theories of ‘moving 
equilibrium’ as reactionary and counter-revolutionary. Stalin derided 
it as a game ‘with figures’ [igra v tsifiry] and he rejected its approach 
along with that of Bazarov and Groman (Bor, p. 30),? and it was 
struck out of official memory. (Three decades later it was to be called 
in evidence to prove the Russian roots of Professor Leontief’s ideas.) 
One could perhaps say that it was out of tune with the strategy for 
growth of its time. It agrees much more with the mood of the Khrush- 
chev era, and the newest principle of ‘moving [continuous] planning’. 


*M. Z. Bor, Voprosy metodologii planovovo balansa narodnovo khozyaistva SSSR (Questions of 
method of the plan balance in the USSR economy). Moscow: AN SSSR, 1960. 352 pp. 

V. I. Dudorin, Planirovaniye i lineinoye programmirovaniye materialno-tekhnicheskovo snabzheniya 
(Planning and linear-programming of material and technical supply). Moscow: Gosplanizdat, 
1961. 

B. M. Smekhov, Planirovaniye kapitalnykh vlozhenii (The planning of capital investments). 
Moscow: Gosplanizdat, 1961. 334 pp. 
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Since the failure of the Popov experiment, the method of ‘balances’ 
has been developing in Soviet planning, as it were, on two planes. 
One is an expanded system of ‘material balances’, cast in physical 
terms as a tool for reconciling outputs and requirements of key 
materials and basic semi-manufactures. The other, known as ‘the 
balance of the national economy’ is a collection of aggregates including 
‘balances’ of gross value of output (social product in Marxian termino- 
logy), of national income and expenditure supplemented by accounts 
of the population’s money incomes and expenditure, and of manpower. 
There has been little integration of the two planes. The physical-term 
‘balances’ have gained the upper hand in the planner’s techniques. 

It is only fair to say that over the past decades, at least some of 
those working in the field were alive to the need for an integrating 
approach in planning. ‘It is impossible intelligently [gramotno] to 
compile any development plan of the USSR economy unless one 
starts from the balance of the national economy’—the ill-fated Voz- 
nesenski, now again a quotable authority, and quoted by Bor (p. 199),? 
wrote in 1940. “The point of departure must be the formulation of 
basic economic-political tasks for the coming period. But once this has 
been done, one must proceed from constructing a balance . . .” 

The mid fifties saw a resumed drive to improve planning methodo- 
logy, and Professor Bor pars magna fuit in it. A ‘summary balance’ 
[svodny balans] has been evolved as the crowning superstructure and as a 
synthesis of the “balance of the national economy’, picking up the 
threads of Popov’s idea. Much attention is accorded in Bor’s book to 
this development. On parallel lines attempts have been made to refine 
the ‘material balance’. Finally—and here again Bor is among the 
leading champions of the cause—planning sequences have been 
re-designed. The prevalent procedure was that of ‘variant approxi- 
mation’: to cut through the ‘vicious circle of unknowns’ the planner 
would build up a sector plan and then build around it, and tie it in with 
other sectors. The method which is now favoured and advocated by Bor 
is to begin with a ‘provisional’ overall, integrated balance. On this 
route the planner will start from a ‘balance’ for the proximate past, 
roughly corrected for intended changes, with the postulated rates of 
capital accumulation and ratios of net-to-gross-product and capital-to- 
output. With this in hand he will then determine the average pace of 
growth, the target for outputs and, by the use of empirical inter- 
dependence coefficients, fix other key growth ‘positions’ over the plan 
period. This route would appear to be more logical than the one 
abandoned; for clearly it is more rational to have general directions of 
the planned advance on the economic front traced out before work on 
specific programmes has started. The planner returns to the ‘summary’ 
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balance after material, manpower and financial ‘balances’ have been 
compiled on the basis of a detailed technical and economic calculus, 
and ‘indices’ of production and distribution determined. At this stage 
it will serve as a check on proposed uses of resources—private and 
public consumption, capital formation and foreign trade, against 
availabilities (Bor, p. 231). (The first ‘provisional summary balance’ 
was in fact drafted in 1957-8, when the current seven years’ plan was 
being elaborated; it is known that work is being done at present on 
one for the twenty-year perspective plan.) 

The tendency is now to shape the plan as a ‘chess-board’ akin to the 
standard input-output tabulation. This links up with the trend for 
greater refinement in wielding the planner’s time-honoured tool of 
‘material balance’. The shortcomings of this tool are a matter of 
common consensus with students and practitioners.‘ Bor still believes 
it to be ‘the basic planning instrument’ but, like other critics, points 
out that ‘it covers only a comparatively small part of the branches of 
material production’: worse still, as applied by Soviet practice, it is 
based only on direct input ratios (direct ‘transformation’ of inputs into 
outputs; say, input of metal directly used in the manufacture of a 
machine; but inputs to inputs, say of metal used to produce all the 
other elements which in the long chain contribute to the production 
of a machine, are not found out). Hence, as things now stand, the 
planner works with very incomplete knowledge of requirements in 
materials—and in labour, capital and: imports—which are ultimately 
involved in his choice. To obtain such comprehensive and vital 
information with the existing technique would entail truly astronomical 
numbers of calculations, devouring an enormous amount of time, and 
Chronos is the planner’s worst enemy; the current Soviet (seven-year) 
plan rests only on the poor information provided by the direct input 
coefficients and even this called for thirty million calculations. That 
may give at least a glimpse at the computational burden involved. 

As we know, for the last five years or so the Soviet planner has been 
looking for relief to advanced mathematical apparatus combined with 
the use of high-speed computational equipment, and he has been 
accompanied on this road by academic economists. Bor has not been 
among the path-breakers on this road. However, having devoted a 
few passages to the conventional protestations of distrust of bourgeois 
econometrics, and to his disagreement with ‘certain Soviet economists 
[who believe] that Leontief-schema type tables of inter-indust 
relations are ushering in almost a revolution in economic planning, 
he does express guarded approval for grafting mathematical apparatus 
on to it. And it is a measure of the pace at which this apparatus now- 
adays gains recognition in Soviet thinking, that within a few months 
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of the appearance of his book, the temperature of his confidence in it 
rose very considerably, as would appear from a paper published by 
him jointly with Professor Notkin, in which we read: “The application 
of contemporary mathematical methods, and in particular of matrix 
theory, linear programming and so on, and the use of electronic 
computers, should secure a radical solution [my italics, AZ] to the 
problem of making inter-industrial proportions and _inter-links, 
mirrored in the balance of the national economy, more concrete and 
detailed (konkretizatsya i detalizatsya). A deeper and many-sided 
insight into mutual dependences of branches and [sectors], a greater 
precision in calculating full rather than only direct outlays on pro- 
duction of individual branches is, under contemporary conditions, 
imperative for economic planning’; and further: ‘apart from detection 
of inter-branch links, recourse to perfected mathematical methods 
should prove profitable for deriving economic optima in the solution 
of social tasks for a given historical period (the highest possible tempos, 
optimal correlation of accumulation and consumption, of the first and 
second departments [producer and consumer goods], and so on)’. 

Professor Bor’s reader will regret the slowness of his conversion, 
for his book has suffered perceptibly from this. A good deal of admir- 
able effort is devoted to various minutiae of national-account schemas 
(with many asides, mostly restating views known from his previous 
writings). But his treatment of potential modern additions to the 
planner’s armoury is perfunctory and somewhat disappointing. 

By contrast, the two other new books on planning show that time 
marches on in Soviet economics, and in fact that the modern mathe- 
matical apparatus is almost taken for granted. Dudorin’s subject is the 
planning of intra-industry supply flows. The Soviet theory of ‘material 
balances’ is here rounded by that of matrix inversion as the procedure 
for computing full requirement coefficients in supply planning. 
(Dudorin usefully introduces his readers to vectors, matrices and 
determinants.) There is also an attempt—if only an elementary one— 
to fit linear programming into the system: while its place in overall 
nation-wide planning is not yet certain, many Soviet economists are 
convinced—as are quite a few of their Western colleagues—that i it can 
be usefully employed at least at ‘strategic points’ of planning for 
finding out specific optima (under given policy criteria) in a systematic 
fashion rather than by cruder trial and error. 

The last of the three authors, Smekhov, is concerned with dynamics: 
with the planning of investments. His work is remarkable as an 
exercise in the architecture of a growth-model for a Soviet-type 
economy. It elaborates the matrix-calculus of total (that is again direct 
plus indirect) capital coefficients—in other words the measure of 
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capital intensity of production—as a key method for a consistent 
determination of levels and patterning of investments in productive 
capacities (p. 138). It offers an expanded set of behavioural equations 
and inequalities which interrelate a number of variables, such as the 
rate of change in stocks of capital and their branch structure; capital 
efficiency and capital-labour ratio: the volume of national income, its 
structure, size and composition of capital stocks and capital-output 
ratios: the volume of investments, their gestation-periods, and time- 
spreads (described by a system of difference equations) and so on. It 
would not be possible to analyse in these pages the substance of 
Smekhov’s constructs, but at least I would like to point to the new 
sophistication in the Soviet treatment of the subject; and to the 
technical affinity of its normative models with predictive models 
devised in the West for private-enterprise economies. It is by now safe 
to say that in spite of the difference in family names, the cousinship of 
Western econometrics and Soviet planimetrics is becoming closer, and 
one can perhaps foresee a growing give-and-take between the two 
cousins for a longer perspective. 
However, one should perhaps make it clear that the full degree to 
which Soviet planning practice is likely to benefit from the new 
methods and techniques is far from certain. Much of it is still at the 
laboratory stage.® Furthermore, some crucial matters await solution. 
Bor notes that ‘the question of calculating material balances in money 
terms has not been solved, as yet’ (Bor, p. 194). So long as a marriage 
between ‘real’ and money calculus is not achieved can one meaning- 
fully talk of the homogeneity of the Soviet ‘balance’ system? I shall 
not discuss in this present context the problems of Soviet pricing and 
its relation to efficiency’ (perhaps I should mention only in passing that 
Bor belongs to one of the Soviet cost-price schools). Admittedly, in 
principle, a feasible, that is a ‘non-bottleneck’, allocation is conceivable 
without the use of prices. It could rest on a sufficiently wide flow of 
precise data about technical relationships derived from engineering 
experience (assuming it can be secured), with correctives brought in by 
the planner for expected progress, and so on. But to be efficient it must 
take into account explicitly resource limitations and requirements for 
final use and this implies some sort of scarcity-coefficients. Much more 
is involved in the perfecting of Soviet planning than fine gadgetry. 


ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 
London School of Economics 


1 Quoted from ‘Balans narodnovo khozyaistva SSSR 1923/24’, TsSU SSSR, Trudy, vol. 
XXIX 1926, p. 1. 
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2 Reference to I. Stalin, Voprosy Leninizma, 2nd Russ. edition, p. 308. 

3 Quoted from Bolshevik 1940 no. 1 p. 84. 

+ Great merit in incisively analysing and publicly discussing, as early as 1957, the weaknesses 
of the traditional tools is held by A. Efimov, an economist in touch with both the practice and the 
theory of planning. His Perestroika upravleniya promyshlennostyu i stroitelstvom v SSSR (The 
reorganization of administration in industry and construction in the USSR) published in that 
year was one of the first eye-openers. 

5 Voprosy ekonomiki 1961 no. § pp. 40-41. 

© The USSR Central Statistical Office completed in 1961 the computation of the first expanded, 
ex-post input-output ‘balance’ on a national scale in both physical and money-term versions (for 
1959; a good deal of information on its method, together with a rather scanty set of quantitative 
data has been published in Vestnik statistiki 1961 no. 7). This analytical exercise of first-class 
importance may be expected to provide methodological as well as computational experience 
invaluable for further work on ex-ante, planned ‘balances’. 

7 | have drawn attention to some problems involved, in Soviet Studies vol. XII no. 1. 

Programming reveals pricing and allocation as its two ‘dual’ facets: under a given state of 
technology they co-determine each other. Hence, even where a price system is not actually 
operated imputed or accounting (‘shadow’) prices emerge in the programme. On the other 
hand prices may be resorted to for the purpose of checking the allocational, quantity solutions. 
Price of each final output equals the cost of factors employed to produce it. The cost of output 
derived in a programmed activity equals that of inputs at ‘efficiency prices’, that is, with zero 
profit. The ‘programme’ may try to arrive at the maximum value of outputs producible with 
given resources, or alternatively at a minimum value of resources which eliminate profits in each 
activity. 

8 An excellent conceptual scaffolding of ‘planning independently of prices’ can be found in 
ECE, Economic Bulletin for Europe no. 1 vol. 12. The reader will notice that the present writer 
is more guarded in his views of the practicable scope of the method for the Soviet economy. 











SOVIET AGRICULTURE: THE PRIVATE SECTOR 1950-1959 


Tue principal statistical sources for the private sector of Soviet agriculture are the 
following handbooks: 


Posevniye ploshchadi SSSR (Sown areas of the USSR), TsSU, Moscow, 1957. 


Two volumes, giving in vol. I the areas under grain crops for each year 1950 to 
1956, by oblasts, for state, kolkhoz and total; vol. II contains similar data for all 
other crops. Information on the private sector is obtained by subtraction. 


Chislennost skota v SSSR (Number of livestock in the USSR), TsSU, Moscow, 1957. 


Cattle (krupny rogaty skot), cows, pigs, sheep, goats, horses, as at 1 January 1941, 
1951 and 1953, and as at 1 October 1953, 1954, 1955 and 1956, by oblasts, for state, 
kolkhoz, kolkhozniks, rural workers and urban workers. 

Selskoye khozyaistvo SSSR (Agriculture in the USSR), TsSU, Moscow, 1960. 


General statistical handbook, giving information on the private sector explicitly and 
by subtraction. 


The private sector of Soviet agriculture comprises three main 
elements: 


(i) the private plot of the collective-farm member and the livestock 
maintained thereon; ' 


(ii) the allotment of the worker or employee (including both urban 
workers and the staffs of state farms and MTS/RTS); 


(iii) the farm of the uncollectivised peasant (yedinolichnik). 
The third element virtually disappeared in 1950-51. 


Table I shows the proportion of cultivated land held by these groups 
during the period under review. 


The relative diminution of the private sector from about 1953 on is 
due to the expansion of the total cultivated area (largely in the Virgin 
Lands), while the absolute area has remained virtually stable. The 
kolkhoznik’s plot has remained about the same size throughout (0.29 
hectares per household), while the worker’s plot may have increased 
somewhat; the percentage increase of 33% in the land holdings of this 
group may be compared with the increase in the labour force of 29% 
(both between 1953 and 1959). The individual peasant has virtually 
disappeared in the belated collectivisation of the western borderlands; 
almost the whole of the decrease in the private area between 1950 and 
1951 took place in the west, the most significant reductions being in the 
areas of small-scale farming in Western Belorussia and Lithuania. 











1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1959 





TABLE I: SowN AREAS—PRIVATE SECTOR 


Total 
146,302 


152,993 
155,758 
157,172 
166,102 
185,848 
194,750 
193,676 
195,646 


196,319 





(‘ooo hectares) 


Private 


9,375 
(6.41%) 
7,617 
(4.98%) 
7,257 
(4.66%) 
6,933 
(4.41%) 
7,196 
(4.33%) 
7,415 
(3.99%) 
7,314 
(3.76%) 
7,295 
(3-77%) 
71347 
(3.76%) 
7,238 
(3.69%) 


(i) 
$,904 
(4.04%) 


5.453 
(3.47%) 


$533 
(2.86%) 
§,501 
(2.81%) 
§,312 
(2.71%) 


(ii) 
1,563 
(1.07%) 


1,435 
(0.91%) 


1,740 
(0.90%) 
1,828 
(0.93 %) 
1,912 
(0.97%) 


(iii) 
1,908 
(1.30%) 


45 
(0.03 %) 


22 
(0.01%) 
18 
(0.01%) 
14 


(0.01%) 


(Sources: PP I p. 172; SKh p. 128. Details do not necessarily add to totals, due to 
rounding.) 


TABLE II: REDUCTION OF PRIVATE SECTOR 1950-1951 
("000 hectares) 


Ukraine, west* 
Belorussia, west** 


Moldavia 
Lithuania 
Latvia 
Estonia 


Total, west 
Total, USSR 


*Volyn, Rovno, Ternopol, Lvov, Drogobych, Stanislav, Chernovtsy, 
Trans-Carpathian oblasts 
**Brest, Grodno, Molodechno oblasts 


(Source: PP I p. 172 et seqq.) 


1950 
679 
1017 
234 
702 
184 
I§I 
2967 
9375 


1951 
487 
344 
171 
291 
126 

73 

1492 

7617 


Change 


—I92 
—673 
—63 

— {II 


—1475 
—1758 


While the total area available to the private farmer or horticulturalist 
has remained virtually constant since 1953, the type of crop produced 
has gradually altered. Table III shows the land use of each of the three 
divisions of the private sector in recent years. It should be noted that 


the information for the individual peasant is based on very small 
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absolute numbers, so that the percentages given may contain a wide 
margin of error. 


TasLe III: PERCENTAGE OF PrivATE SECTOR LAND UNDER VARIOUS CROPS 1950-1959 


1950 1953 1957 1958 1959 
kolkhoznik 
grain .. Ae ~ bs 33 31 24 24 23 
industrial ‘i aa 2 2 2 3 2 
potatoes, vegetables and fruit 60 62 67 67 68 
fodder ; 5 5 7 7 7 
worker (urban and rural) 
grain .. 5% re sis 17 12 9 10 9 
industrial .. ca ia 2 2 I 2 
potatoes etc... .... “ 80 85 88 88 87 
fodder 2 ed is I I I I 2 
individual peasant 
grain .. ‘« ee ge 72 44 27 22 14 
industrial... = sa 4 — — — — 
potatoes etc. .. at Ss 16 $2 64 67 79 
fodder a va a 8 4 9 II 7 


(Source: SKh p. 128) 


Throughout the private sector the proportion of land devoted to 
grain has steadily fallen, while that devoted to potatoes etc. has in- 
creased; part of the land on which grain crops were formerly grown is 
now used for fodder crops, which aré also steadily increasing. As to the 
types of grain grown in the private sector, the following analysis for 
1959 is typical of recent years: 


maize (fully ripe) .. es 50% 
rye Bs oe a ct 23% 
barley .. - tk Re 12% 
wheat (spring and winter) 5% 
millet .. - ‘“ me 3% 
oats .. i ai és 2% 
pulses* - i is 2% 


*included under grain in the statistics 


(Source: derived from SKh p. 132 et seqq.) 


The bias towards feeding stuffs is obvious. There are local differences 
in the rate and extent of the shift from grain to potatoes, vegetables and 
fruit—for example, in the North Caucasus area of the RSFSR grain 
crops still dominate the private sector—and the present writer hopes to 
discuss these variations in considerably more detail in a further article. 
A shift of some significance is to be noted within the ‘potatoes etc.’ 
group; throughout the period the private sector has been responsible 
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for about one-half of the cultivated area, but there has been a contin- 
uous fall in the private share of land devoted to potatoes, coupled with a 
steady rise in that devoted to vegetables and more particularly to fruit. 
Table IV (also derived from SKh. p. 132 et seqq.) sets out the course of 
this process: 


TABLE [V: PrivATE SECTOR AS PERCENTAGE OF ALL LAND DEVOTED TO PARTICULAR 


Crops 
1950 1953 1054 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Potatoes .. os - 50 $2 $3 $1 51 49 50 $0 
Vegetables a ay 27 23 23 25 25 29 31 32 
Fruit etc. .. a ae 7 4 7 7 7 8 8 9 
Total of three groups... 49 45 46 45 45 44. 45 45 


Since the disappearance of the individual peasant, the contribution 
of the private sector to industrial crops has been nearly negligible; some 
3% of the areas devoted to hemp and sunflower, and 9% of the area 
under makhorka (inferior tobacco) in 1959; the major industrial crops 
(cotton, sugar-beet) are entirely within the public sector. 

We next discuss the productivity of the private sector. To begin 
with maize (the fully ripe grain, not the ‘milk-wax’ stage, which is not 
represented in the private pattern of cultivation), the private yield per 
hectare is substantially better than that of state-grown maize; in recent 
years the private advantage has tended to be greater in years of poor 
yield than in the best years. 1955 and 1956 have been omitted from the 
following table, as the data referring to them appear to contain print- 
ing errors: 


Taste V: YIELD OF FULLY-Ripe Maize (TSENTNERS PER HECTARE)—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
1953 1954 1957 1958 1959 average 


private ae Fe 14 14 17 26 19 18.45 
public .. - xd 9 7 13 23 15 13.48 
ratio (%) ie a) 195 125 116 125 137 


(Source: from data in SKh p. 132 et seqq., 202 et seqq.) 


It is impossible to determine whether the improvement in relative 
productivity shown in the public sector is due to improvements in 
technique—the better use of machinery and so on, it being assumed that 
private cultivation uses few or no mechanical aids—or to the general 
levelling-up effect of more favourable weather conditions. Nor is it 
possible to make any estimate of the additional labour involved in the 
extra yield produced by the private sector. Similar differences in yield 
are found in the case of rye; the private sector averages a yield 82% 
better than the public sector (144 tsentners per hectare as against 8), the 
differential tending to diminish in recent years with the general raising 
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of productivity levels. But the kolkhoznik or worker does not produce 
grain to compete with the large-scale husbandry of the state farm or 
kolkhoz (the private sector was still making a small contribution to 
state purchases of grain as late as 1953, but this has now entirely ceased) ; 
the branch of husbandry in which the private sector is still of funda- 
mental importance to the market is the production of potatoes and 
other vegetables. Again we find that productivity in the private sector 
far excels that of the public sector: 


Tasie VI: YIELD OF PoTATOEs (TSENTNERS PER HECTARE) 
1950 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 average 


Private .. -. 138 «21 10§ 10§ 4137 #2+%|-m8 120 116 119.9 
Public .. om 62 $I 65 §2 7 62 62 «66 61.5 
of which: 
Kolkhoz. . o $9 49 64 51 70 63 63 ~~ 65 60.7 
Sovkhoz and 
other state... 83 66 75 60 76 $59 56 68 66.3 
Sovkhoz ee —_- —- —  —- & 53 $2 64 —_ 
Other state ee —- —- —_- — 85 74 69 82 — 


(Sources: as for Table V) 


Of the three subdivisions of the state sector, the state farms proper are 
the least productive, falling badly behind in the years when the general 
level of yields is low (e.g. 1957, 1958) and still a little behind the 
collective farms in good years. Thé residual group of ‘other state 
enterprises —which includes principally the agricultural activities of 
state-owned enterprises whose primary function is non-agricultural— 
are well above the level of productivity of state and collective farms, 
but their output and area are almost insignificant in the general 
economic picture. It is, however, possible to show that, although 
there are quite substantial differences in the territorial distribution of 
the state and private sectors, the principal reason for the relative im- 
provement of the former is due to a real increase of yield, and that 
territorial shifts have affected both sectors to about the same extent. 
Table VII (derived from SKh. pp. 172 et seqq. and 235 et seqq.) 
demonstrates the application of these trends in the RSFSR. 

The kolkhoz yield rises from 46 to 61 tsentners in the period 1953- 
1959. If the regional yields of 1959 are applied to the area pattern of 
1953, an average yield of 55 tsentners is obtained. We can thus state 
that the improvement of 15 tsentners arises from a combination of 
improved location (+6 tsentners) and increased yield (+9 tsentners). 
The corresponding fall of private yield from 128 to 124 tsentners 
derives from a true reduction in yield of 11 tsentners combined with 
an increase of 7 tsentners due to improved location. It should be noted, 
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Taste VII: RSFSR: Distriution oF PoTaTo-GROWING AREAS, 1953 AND 1959, 
AND RELATIVE Potato YrELDs, KOLKHOZ AND PRIVATE 


Area (% of whole RSFSR) Yield (RSFSR average = 100) 


kolkhoz private kolkhoz private 

1953 1959 1953 1959 1953 1959 1953 1959 
North 24 55 1.9 1.8 1.7 1.7 89 123 125 136 
Northwest e §.0 4.2 3.8 3.9 80 110 125 115 
Centre wi ie 30.1 28.4 16.3 14.5 102 93 129 = 103 
Volga/Vyatka .. 14.1 16.2 9.8. 9.6 148 121 140 II4 
Black-earth zy 13.8 16.7 17.1 17.7 115 90 102 70 
Volga ms ie: 8.6 7.9 ee Mae te 85 90 82 90 
N. Cauc. ie 3.6 1.9 3.7 4.8 85 70 58 44 
Urals 3 - 10.7 11.3 14.4 14.7 69 120 7§ 127 
W. Siberia = 69 6.3 12.I 12.6 72 87 95 123 
E. Siberia .. “it $2 $5 56 6.2 72 120 80 114 
Far East .. a 2.2 1.8 3.1 3:3 $2 49 69 49 
(Absolute: tsentners/hectare 46 61 128 124) 


(Note: In this table ‘private’ =total minus kolkhoz and sovkhoz; i.e. subsidiary state 

enterprises are included in the private total; no significant distortion is introduced 

thereby, since the latter group is relatively very small and its yield relatively high. 

To adjust for private only, one or two percentage points should be added to the yield 
figures.) 


however, that the kolkhoz shift of area is principally in favour of the 
climatically suitable south central areas of the RSFSR (the Volga/ 
Vyatka and central black earth regions), while the private sector has 
tended to lose ground in the west and gain in the east, a climatically 
less reliable part of the country. 

A similar picture emerges for the rather loose category of ovoshchi 
(vegetables). Table VIII is on all fours with Table VI and derives from 
the same source: 


Taste VIII: Yrerp OF VEGETABLES (TSENTNERS PER HECTARE) 


1950 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 average 


Private sh .. 1g 184 146 146 153 152 145 144 147.4 
Public i a 56 58 61 77 +7o «80 81 80 70.6 


Once again, the private cultivator is much more productive than the 
public sector—on average, about twice as productive—but his advant- 
age is tending to diminish. 

All that has been said so far relates to crops which are essentially 
annual in nature; the evidence about long-term assets is relatively 
scarce, but both confirms the impression already received and adds a 
new point or two. We have the following data concerning fruit trees 
and vines for 1959: 
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Tase IX: Frurr TREES AND VINES, 1959 


Total Kolkhoz State Private 

Fruit trees 
Area-total (’000 ha.) sat 3251 1209 437 1605 
Area-mature trees ss 1457 423 150 884 
Yield (’000 tons) .. aa 3458 683 446 2329 
% of mature trees me 45 35 34 $5 
Yield (tsentners per hectare 

of mature trees) és 23.7 16.1 29.7 26.3 
Vines 
Area-total (’000 ha.) Si 953 621 239 93 
Area-mature vines aa 379 228 77 74 
Yield (’000 tons) .. a 1733 881 434 318 
% of mature vines 26 40 37 32 80 
Yield (tsentners per hectare , 

of mature vines) ee 45.7 38.6 56.4 43.0 


(Source: SKh p. 251 et seqq. Fruit trees exclude citrus) 


In each case the yield from the private sector is higher than that from 
the kolkhoz, but inferior to that from state trees (in the case of vines 
very inferior). The proportion of mature trees in the private sector is 
very high, and it begins to appear probable that the cultivators of the 
private sector are living on their capital to some extent, while the state 
farms in particular are developing with new and better stock. In con- 
sidering livestock further on in this article we shall find this impression 
firmly established. 

The private sector, then, is more efficient at the present time (i.e. up 
to 1959), in the sense that it can produce higher yields than the kolkhoz 
in those fields on which it concentrates; but the total area which it 
occupies is insignificant for the main large-scale crops, i.e. bread grains 
and industrial crops. Its strength lies in potatoes, vegetables and fruit, 
with a fair quantity of animal feeding stuffs. What contribution to the 
economy does. the private sector make, in tonnage produced? (the 
destination of its produce being another question to which we shall 
shortly turn.) 

The main lines of development show up clearly enough in Table X; 
from 1953 to 1959 private output of cereals has tended to decline per- 
centagewise, but has remained fairly stable except for fluctuations due 
to climatic conditions if measured in absolute terms. The percentage 
contribution of the private sector in this period is very small—four per 
cent. or less, with the single important exception of fully ripe maize (the 
private sector does not apparently grow maize only to the ‘milk-wax’ 
stage which bulks large in the data for the state and kolkhoz output). 
Here, output has fluctuated quite widely, but averages about one 
quarter of the total. The private sector produces an analogous, but 
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Taste X: Output or Private Sector (’000 TONS) AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 


OUTPUT 
1950 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Wheat —— 171 135 141 114 118 112 98 
1.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Rye .. 1878 §01 433 628 459 $45 $17 501 
10.5 3.5 2.8 3.8 $s 3.8 3.3 3.0 
Barley so «6g 258 232 247 222 258 282 259 
8.5 3.3 3.0 2.4 1.9 3.0 2.2 2.6 
Oats — we 27 23 26 22 38 38 39 
2.8 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Millet << i 95 108 123 117 74 67 38 


8.4 3.5 3.5 4.2 2.6 4.7 2.3 2.9 
Ripe maize 2139 1289 1162 1906 1736 1239 1992 1323 
32.2 34.9 31.4 16.5 17.6 26.8 19.5 23.4 


Pulses 34 40 55 51 41 42 29 
8.9 3.0 4.3 4.1 5.0 3.2 2.7 1.5 
Sunflower .. 83 81 89 1§7 179 127 194 140 


4.6 3.1 4.7 4.1 4.5 4.5 4.2 4.6 

Potatoes .. 65248 $2060 48399 48841 63959 56916 §7042 $4959 
73.6 71.8 - 64.5 68.0 66.7 64.8 65.9 63.5 

Vegetables 4068 $465 4993 5380 5073 6374 6692 6774 
43. 48.0 41.9 38.2 41.8 43.2 45.0 45.9 

Roots (fodder) 2761 2048 1928 2753 2677 2277'~2S/«2774~Cs« 4 
33.9 20.1 19.8 23.3 22.5 20.2 18.9 20.5 
Hay «« 2068 323 387 $61 640 696 959 892 
1.8 0.5 0.6 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.2 1.1 


(Source: SKh pp. 202 et seqq.) 


rather smaller (about 20%) proportion of the root crops for use as 
feeding-stuffs. When we discuss the livestock holdings of the private 
sector we shall see that this implies a much larger output of feeding- 
stuffs per head of livestock in the private sector. Neither the grain, nor 
the animal feeding-stuffs, nor the small output of pulses and sunflower 
can be expected to enter into commerce to any noticeable extent; but 
the position is different with potatoes and vegetables. Two-thirds of 
the potatoes, and nearly one-half of the vegetables, originate in the 
private sector; in the last four years (1956-1959) both the percentage 
and the absolute quantity of potatoes have tended to decline somewhat, 
while the reverse is true of vegetables. One is tempted to infer that there 
has been a shift in favour of a more profitable crop, the demand for 
which the public sector is unable to satisfy, either in quantity, quality or 
variety. As to the regional pattern in the supply of these items, it 
would appear that the private sector has lost ground in the western 
half of the country, but gained in the eastern half; the reasons for this 
shift are no doubt complex, but the general movement of population is 
clearly in this direction (and of urban expansion particularly so). This 
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aspect of the question requires further analysis, but the available data 
are probably insufficient. As to the destination of the potatoes produced 
in the public and private sectors, Table XI provides a summary 
picture. The following elements are distinguished: 

(a) total production; 

(b) tovarnaya produktsiya, comprising goods supplied and delivered 
to the state and to cooperative agencies, and also goods sold on the 
market to the non-agricultural population; this divides into 

(c) state deliveries and purchases, and 

(d) cooperative and kolkhoz market sales. The remainder, (a) minus 
(b), comprises consumption at the point of production plus sales and 
exchanges within the agricultural sector itself, including, for example, 
goods distributed to kolkhoz farm members in payment for labour-days. 

If 1959 is compared with 1953, both public and private sectors have 
increased their total output, but whereas the increased output of the 
public sector has been divided between ‘on-farm’ and ‘off-farm’ in the 
ratio of 3:1, the private grower has reduced his ‘off-farm’ output and 
considerably increased the quantity of potatoes retained. The public 
sector has increased both deliveries through the state procurement 
agencies and sales through the market; the private sector has reduced 
both, the former to a greater proportional extent than the latter. 


Tasie XI: PRODUCTION AND DisTRIBUTION OF POTATOES 


(million tons) 
1953 1957 1958 1959 
Total crop 72.6 (100%)  87.8(100%)  86.5(100%) 86.6 (100%) 
public 20.5 (100%)  30.9(100%)  29.5(100%) 31.6 (100%) 
private §2.1(100%)  $6.9(100%)  $7.0(100%) $5.0 (100%) 
‘On-farm’ 60.5 (83%) 73.0 (83%) 72.4 (84%) 72.9 (84%) 
public ps (80%) 24.7 (80%) 22.3 (76%) 24.6 (78%) 
private 2 (85%) 48.3 (85%) 50.1 (88%) 48.3 (88%) 
‘Off-farm’ 12.1 (17%) ws 8 (17%) pi 1 (16%) : 7 (16%) 
public 2 (20%) 2 (20%) 2 (24%) o (22%) 
private 9 (15%) 6 (15%) 9 (12%) 7 (12%) 
To state : : (7%) 7:9 (9%) 7.0 (8%) ; ; (8%) 
public 3.1 Pa 4.9 (16%) 5.4 (18%) 5.1 (16%) 
private 2.3 (4%) 3.0 (5%) 1.6 (3%) 1.7 (3%) 
Coop. and market (10%) 6.9 (8%) 7.1 (8%) 6.9 (8%) 
public 1.1 (5%) 1.3 (4%) 1.8 (6%) 1.9 (6%) 
private 5.6 (11%) 5.6 (10%) 5-3 (9%) 5.0 (9%) 





(Sources: SKh pp. 85, 86, 92, 93, 202 et seqq.) 


A somewhat similar result is found for vegetables. Both the public and 
private sectors have increased their gross output, by 2.1 and 1.3 million 
tons respectively, between 1953 and 1959. The whole of the public 
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increase has gone to market: 1.8 million tons to the state procurement 
agencies, 0.3 millions to the kolkhoz market or cooperatives. But the 
increase in private sector ‘on-farm’ consumption is greater than the 
total increase in that sector (1.5 as against 1.3 million tons); state sales 
and deliveries increasing by 0.2 millions, and market and cooperative 
sales falling by 0.4 million tons. On this evidence, one may suggest that 
the days of the private supplier for the market are numbered, and that 
he is tending more and more to grow crops for his own use. All that 
has been said above refers of course only to major crops; the evidence 
concerning marginal luxuries (soft fruits etc.) is too scanty at this level 
to enable any conclusions to be drawn. If the well-known ‘parasite’ 
(see elsewhere in this issue) is operating in a way of which the authorities 
cannot approve, we may reasonably suppose that his output is— 
individually at least—so small that it is not recorded; and possibly even 
large quantities can be produced without proper records being kept. 
For one of the difficulties in dealing with the statistics of the private 
sector is the fact that information about it is almost always to be 
derived by subtracting state and kolkhoz enterprises from the global 
figure; the source of the authorities’ information seems to be principally 
the budget records which are kept by a sample of the population, and it 
is perhaps expressing too optimistic a view of statistical integrity to 
suppose that the ‘samplee’ will supply a detailed statement of trans- 
actions which are on the windy side of the law. A further check exists 
for persons living within the jurisdiction of a village soviet in the 
records which the latter keeps; it registers in its pokhozyaistvennaya 
kniga each family under its rule, with the family’s holdings of land and 
buildings, the uses to which the land is put, and a number of other 
details. 

Enough has been said, however, to suggest that the private sector 
at the present time has been reduced to relatively small dimensions, 
with little effect on the market except very marginally, and principally 
concerned with supplying its own requirements. When we come to 
discuss livestock we shall find that there are important adjustments to 
be made to this picture. We conclude this part of the discussion with an 
admittedly uncertain analysis of the data concerning the monetary 
value of the output of the private sector. 

The total commercial (tovarnaya) production of Soviet agriculture 
at 1956 prices was: 


(milliard old rubles) 
1953 1958 1959 
Total .. _ 136.1 211.9 211.1 
crops - 79.2 121.9 110.3 
livestock he $6.9 90.0 100.8 


(SKh p. 24) 
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The proportion of the public sector (kolkhoz, sovkhoz and subsidiary 


state enterprise) in total commercial production was: 


1953 1958 1959 

Total .. oe 80% 84% 85% 

crops ss 86% 89% 89% 

livestock a 68% 77% 82% 
(SKh p. 85) 


This gives us the following breakdown: 


1953 1958 1959 
Public Private Public Private Public Private 
Total .. 108 28 178 34 179 32 
crops a 69 10 109 13 98 12 
livestock ave 39 18 69 21 81 20 


all in milliards of 1956 rubles. There is an apparent discrepancy between 
the physical quantities cited above for potatoes and vegetables—which 
suggest a steady fall between 1953 and 1959—and the increase from 
10 milliards in 1953 to 12 milliards in 1959; but this may be due to a 
shift towards more lucrative varieties. The data used are however 
rounded to such an extent that it would be dangerous to put too much 
weight on this apparent increase; what is clear is that the total ratio of 
public to private in terms of commercial production is of the order of 
eight to one, and that it appears to have increased slightly since 1953. 

The determination of the gross production of the two sectors presents 
more serious difficulties. We have data for the tovarnost of all agriculture 
and for public agriculture; this is the ratio between commercial and 
gross production subject to two corrections: first, goods which come 
on to the market in only insignificant quantities are excluded from both 
numerator and denominator. These include straw, hay, silage, root 
crops grown as feeding stuffs, manure, and other by-products of agri- 
culture. These root crops are, as we have seen above, an important 
element in the private sector. Second, the figure for gross production is 
reduced by changes in the balance of incomplete production. In a 
period when the area under cultivation in the public sector is being 
rapidly expanded—as during the middle fifties—this item will be of 
considerable magnitude. (Its principal component is preparation of the 
soil for sowing the following year’s crop less the cost of analogous 
operations in the previous year for the current year’s crop). 

If we now assume that the ‘by-product’ elements have such a small 
value that they can be neglected in the calculation, we can derive the 
gross value of the two sectors for the given years, excluding the in- 
complete production element also. The results are: 
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1953 1958 1959 
Public Private Public Private Public Private 
Total .. 193 115 283 149 280 151 
crops ——— $1 181 63 166 63 
livestock re 60 64 102 86 114 88 


(all data in milliards of 1956 rubles). The results represent ‘material’ 
production only, and can only be assumed to be correct to the nearest 
5 milliards. Even so, the result is quite striking. The private sector 
appears to provide about one-third of the gross material production of 
agriculture, a share which has been falling since 1953; its share in crop 
production (over one-quarter in 1959) is significantly lower than its 
share in livestock production (nearly one half in the same year). But 
the proportion of goods which are marketed is very much lower; in 
1959, only 21% of private production was sold (19% of crops, 23% of 
livestock products) as against 64% of produce in the public sector (59% 
of crops, 72% of livestock products). Further, this proportion has 
tended to decrease; 20% of private crops were sold in 1953, and 28% 
of livestock products; while public sales have considerably increased 
(from 52% and 65% respectively in that year). 

If these figures are even approximately correct, we can conclude 
that a substantial section of the Soviet population is providing its own 
foodstuffs, with only a minor interest in supplying the market; their 
output has increased quite substantially in recent years, and they are 
consuming the increase themselves. The price which the community 
has to pay for the existence of this private sector of agriculture is 
however relatively high; according to the 1959 Census, nearly ten 
million people—some five per cent. of the population—were engaged 
in this type of activity (described as dependents of kolkhozniks and 
workers, but no doubt in many cases the official work was only a formal 
cover for the true means of earning a living). Add to this the number of 
‘full-time’ workers and kolkhozniks who grew produce and reared 
livestock in their spare time, and the total number of persons involved 
must be very large. Might there not be an advantage to the community 
if the state could provide them with better plant material and livestock 
and possibly some light mechanical equipment (on a cooperative basis) 
in order to increase their output still further? Their activities can never 
be other than marginal, but in a society where incomes are tending to 
rise, the demand for the kind of produce that the private sector could 
provide is certain to rise even more steeply. 


(to be continued) 


J. A. NEwTH 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ABSOLUTE RUBLE VALUE FOR 
THE SOVIET STATISTICAL CONCEPT, THE ‘GROSS OUT- 
PUT OF INDUSTRY’ 


Introduction 

SINCE sometime before World War II, Soviet official publications 
have refrained from giving any direct information as to the absolute 
ruble value of the Soviet statistical concept, the ‘gross output of in- 
dustry’ (valovaya produktsiya promyshlennosti). References to the 
concept and to its subdivisions have been expressed in percentages, 
most characteristically in terms of percentages of growth, measured in 
constant rubles, from one year to another. However, over recent 
years, various references—in speeches, in technical books, and in the 
journals—to absolute ruble amounts have provided absolute ruble 
magnitudes for various parts of the system. By fitting each of these 
various bits of information—both the official data and the fragments— 
into its own proper place, it has been possible to recover and re- 
construct a single organized whole. 

Essentially, data on year-to-year savings in the costs of the “compar- 
able’ portion of the ‘commercial production’ of ‘State industry’ for 
the years 1950 through 1955 have been combined with the published 
rates of growth in terms of constant rubles to give an index for the 
growth in the ‘costs’ of the ‘commercial production of State industry’ 
in current rubles. Combining with this index a ruble figure for costs in 
1952, derived from two separate statements as to the absolute amount 
of savings effected in 1952, makes possible the construction of a ruble 
series for these costs in current rubles. This series, with the addition of 
published profit data and some of the other handbook data, can be 
built up into a series in current rubles for the value of the gross output 
of all industry, 1950 through 1955. The so derived value of gross 
output in 1955, in 1955 rubles, is then compared with various other 
statements having reference to the post-1955 years, for which constant 
rubles so far are 1955 rubles. Finally a tentative series is given for the 
gross output of industry in current rubles, 1955 through 1959. 


A Statement of Terms 

The concept of ‘gross output’ (valovaya produktsiya) is one of the 
basic statistical concepts used in the USSR. Gross output, for the whole 
of production or for any part, represents the aggregate sum of the 
individual outputs of all of the separate producing units, at money 
sale prices. For any calculations of growth in gross output, such as the 
index of the growth of the gross output of industry, use is made of 
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the concept of gross output in enterprise prices. The gross output of 
industry in enterprise prices represents the aggregate sum of the 
individual outputs of all of the separate industrial enterprises, valued 
at enterprise prices. The term enterprise prices signifies the factory 
wholesale prices of the final product, free of any turnover taxes 
levied on such final product. In the calculation of ‘net output’ (chistaya 
produktsiya), use is made of the concept of gross output in industry 
prices. Such prices differ from enterprise prices in including turnover 
tax on final product. “Net output’ is defined for industry as the value 
of the gross output of industry at industry prices less the cost of all 
material inputs (including amortization charges), but it can equally 
well be expressed as the gross output of industry at enterprise prices, 
plus turnover tax, less all material costs entering into gross output. 

The “gross output of industry’, or the ‘gross production of all 
industry for the USSR as a whole’ is comprised of the ‘gross production 
of State industry’ and the ‘gross production of non-State industry’. 
The percentage relationship of the gross production of State industry 
to the gross production of all industry is regularly reported. For 1955 
it was 91.9%. 

(In this paper, ‘gross output’ is henceforth used as meaning ‘gross 
output in enterprise prices.) 

Within the concept of the ‘gross production of State industry’ 
there is a smaller concept (which still measures ‘gross output’ rather 
than ‘final product’), the concept of the ‘commercial production of 
State industry’. “Gross production’ is greater than “commercial pro- 
duction’ (tovarnaya produktsiya) on three counts. In sectors of industry 
where there is a long production cycle, such as for example the 
machine-building sector, growth in the value of work in progress is 
included in ‘gross production’, whereas it is excluded from ‘commercial 
production’.? Again work done for others on materials supplied by 
such others is included in ‘gross production’ for the whole value of the 
resulting product, while only the value added is included in ‘commercial 
production’.* Finally, in certain few cases, for reasons having to do 
mainly with certain commodity production reporting, there is in- 
cluded in ‘gross production’ the full value of production at certain 
stages even though such production is then counted as an input into 
further production in the same enterprise. In every such case the 
extra counting of such intra-enterprise deliveries is completely elimi- 
nated from the figures made up for “commercial production’.* There 
are no explicit data available on the relationship between the ‘gross 
production’ and the ‘commercial production’ of State industry as a 
whole. An assumption that between the years 1950 and 1955 the re- 
lationship between these two magnitudes did not vary significantly 
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percentagewise, and that during these years “gross production’ exceeded 
‘commercial production’ by about 5%, is supported by a number of 
considerations and appears to fit the available data. 

Comparative ‘cost’* data, which is a central feature of Soviet 
industrial statistics, relate (for the years here under consideration) not 
to ‘commercial production’ but to ‘comparable commercial pro- 
duction’, that is, to that portion of “commercial production’ which, 
through its being comprised of items produced also during the previous 
year, can be compared in costs to costs of the previous year. The 
percentage relationship of ‘comparable commercial production’ to 
‘commercial production’ varies of course from year to year. For 
State industry, for the years here under consideration, it apparently 
varied around 90%.° 


Cost reductions in comparable production 

The comparison between current year’s costs and previous year’s 
costs, both weighted in terms of the current year’s comparable pro- 
duction, is calculated in two different ways. A figure for the per- 
centage total saving in inputs in value terms is calculated by relating the 
current actual cost of the ‘comparable production’ to what it would 
have been, using last year’s physical inputs valued at last year’s prices, 
and a figure for the percentage saving in physical inputs at unchanged 
prices is calculated by relating this year’s inputs to what the inputs 
would have been last year, valuing both sets of inputs at last year’s 
input prices. These two figures are available for every year since 1950 
(but not beyond 1958) and for various years further back. 

The total saving achieved in 1951, for example, with respect to 
inputs into “comparable production’ is reported as 7.0% (see Line 1 of 
Table 1). That is, the costs of the production represented by “com- 
parable production’ in 1951 were only 93.0% of what the costs of such 
production would have been in 1950. The economy achieved in 
inputs valued in unchanged prices was 5.4% (Line 2 of Table 1). In 
other words, physical inputs into “comparable production’ in 1951 
were 94.6% of what they would have been under the previous year’s 
conditions (weighting both sets of inputs in 1950 input prices). Com- 
bining these two figures supplies the datum that the prices of the 
inputs into 1951 ‘comparable production’ were, on the average, only 
98.31% (93 divided by .946) of the prices of the same inputs in 1950 
(Line 5 of Table 1). 


*The USSR concept of ‘costs’, or sebestoimost (literally translated, ‘cost to one’s self’), takes 
cognizance of, and charges for, only the cost of labour, the costs of materials incorporated into 
and used up in production, and the further cost of materials represented by the wear and tear 
(and only very recently the technological obsolescence) of the physical plant and machines. Thus 
USSR ‘costs’ are made up wholly of ‘materials’ and ‘labour’. ‘Value’ (which is here synonymous 
with transfer price) is represented by ‘costs’ (materials and labour) plus ‘profit’. 
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Unit costs of total commercial production 

With the data at hand we can establish unit costs for total commercial 
production in 1951, as compared with the previous year’s costs, by 
assuming that, while inputs into ‘non-comparable production’ can be 
taken as conforming in price to the price of the inputs into ‘comparable 
production’, the degree of efficiency in the use of physical inputs into 
‘non-comparable production’ in 1951 would probably have come 
closer to the degree of efficiency associated with the use of inputs in 
the previous year’s conditions than to the degree of efficiency associated 
with the use of inputs into comparable production in 1951. Thus, while 
90% of the total of commercial production (that is, the comparable 
commercial production) in 1951 was at costs averaging 93.0% of 1950 
costs, 10% of the total (the non-comparable portion) is considered to 
have been at costs averaging 98.31% of 1950 costs.* Hence the average 
costs of total commercial production in 1951 would have been 0.90 
times 93.0 plus 0.10 times 98.31, or 93.53% of average costs in 1950 
(Line 6 of Table 1). With the data available, and using this method of 
calculation, a linked index can be constructed (Line 7 of Table 1) 
reflecting changes in unit costs of commercial production for the years 
1950 through 1955 in terms of percentages of unit costs in 1950. 


An index of the total costs of commercial production 

In Table 2 the published index of the growth of the ‘gross output of 
all industry’ from 1950 through 1955 (in constant 1952 prices) has been 
combined with the published percentage relationship of State industry 
to all industry to give an index for the growth of the ‘gross production 
of State industry’ from 1950 through 1955 in constant rubles (Line 3 of 
Table 2). As we have assumed the relationship of “commercial pro- 
duction’ to ‘gross production’ to have remained constant during these 
years, this index will serve also as an index for the growth of the 
‘commercial production of State industry’ in constant rubles. The 
combination of this index and the index derived in Table 1, represent- 
ing an index of the changes in costs of the “commercial production of 
State industry’ with respect to unchanged amounts of output, gives an 
index of the growth in the total costs of the “commercial production of 
State industry’, in terms of the current rubles actually entering into 
those costs (Line 5 of Table 2). 


*An alternative way of expressing this assumption would be to say that it is assumed that the 
prices of new products are so set that the relationship of such price to the cost of the inputs 
going into the new product is the same, on average, as that relationship between price of product 
and cost of inputs which prevailed for comparable commercial production the — year. 
As the average saving in physical inputs over these years was 4% a year (Line 2 of Table 1), this 
assumption fixes the costs of non-comparable production, on average, at 4% greater than the 
costs of comparable production. 
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A series for the total costs of commercial production 

A statement was made in Vestnik statistiki in 1954 that in 1952 ‘the 
savings effected from the reduction in costs of the industrial production 
of the country’ were 46 billion (thousand million) rubles.® There is 
nothing here to suggest that this is the saving on comparable production 
only. Rather it would appear that this is a figure for savings on total 
commercial production, comparable and non-comparable. Such a 
figure could be considered conceptually as the total savings on the 
comparable plus the total savings on the non-comparable, or it could 
be considered as the value of the savings in the physical quantities of 
inputs used in the comparable production, plus the savings in the price 
of the inputs used in the total of production. The saving in the quanti- 
ties of inputs used in comparable production in 1952 was 4.4% (Line 2 
of Table 1), and the saving in the price of the inputs was 3.87% (Line 5 
of Table 1). If comparable production is taken as having been, in 1952, 
90% of total production, a ruble amount for the costs of total com- 
mercial production for 1952 can be calculated as 


46 
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oo (.90) plus (.0387 X a, 


(.044 X 
or as $63 billion rubles, plus or minus about 2% to allow for rounding 
in the original data. 

A more recent tabulation makes possible another approach to this 
same figure. A small booklet put out by Gosplanizdat in 19587 supplies 
the information given in Lines 1 and 2 of Table 3. Since Line 1 is immedi- 
ately identifiable as the percentage saving in the cost of inputs in un- 
changed prices, it is possible from these data to calculate a full series, 1951 
through 1955, for the costs of the comparable portion of commercial 
production (Line 3 of Table 3). Furthermore, if from the 46 billion 
rubles representing total savings in 1952, one subtracts 23.5 billion 
rubles as the savings in the use of inputs in comparable production 
(Line 2 of Table 3), a balance of 22.5 billion rubles is left as the savings 
from price change on inputs into the total of commercial production. 
And from this last amount the costs of the total of commercial pro- 
duction for 1952 can be calculated as 
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or 559 billion rubles. If; by use of the index from Line 5 of Table 2, 
this single figure is expanded into a series, 1950 through 1955, of the 
costs of total production (Line 5 of Table 3), and the series for com- 
parable just calculated (Line 3 of Table 3) is compared with this series 
for total, the fit (Line 6 of Table 3) is sufficiently good to suggest that 
the figure of 559 billion rubles for 1952, which involves a relationship 
of comparable to total for 1952 of 91.3%, might well be accepted as 
slightly better than the figure of 563 billion rubles, calculated earlier, 
which was based on a relationship of comparable to total for 1952 of 
90%. 


Series for the value of the commercial production and of the gross production 
of State industry 

An article by the USSR Minister of Finance, Zverev, in Planovoye 
khozyaistvo in 1957 gives the ‘percentage of profit’ earned by ‘all 
industry’ for the years 1950, 1954, and 1955. In the Soviet system the 
‘percentage of profit’ earned in industry is always expressed as the 
percentage to costs of the margin between costs and ‘final sale prices’, 
which for the statistics we are dealing with here is always ‘factory 
wholesale price’. The percentages given in Zverev’s article are stated to 
refer to ‘all industry’ but in a context which suggests ‘all sectors’ of the 
‘commercial production’ of ‘State industry’. The figures quoted for 
1950, 1954, and 1955 are respectively 6.1%, 7.7%, and 8.2%.° Relating 
these data to the figures already established establishes precise ruble 
figures for the gross value, in current rubles, of the ‘commercial 
production of State industry’ for the years 1950, 1954, and 1955 (see 
Line 3 of Table 4). For 1951 through 1953, interpolations have been 
made on the basis of estimates for profits for those years. This series, in 
turn, is inflated by 5% to give a series for the value, in current rubles, 
of the ‘gross production of State industry,’ 1950 through 1955 (Line 4 
of Table 4). 

The growth in the value of the production of State industry, in 
current rubles, as reflected in these two series can be combined with 
the index figure of 185.2—representing the growth in the production 
of State industry, 1955 over 1950, in constant rubles—to give an 
index figure for 1955 of 79.6 (1950 equals 100) as a working price 
index for the products comprising the ‘gross output’ of State industry. 
(This is actually nothing more than the last figure in Line 7 of Table 1, 
multiplied by 1.02 to adjust for the increase in the rate of profit, from 
6.1% in 1950 to 8.2% in 1955.) This compares with the best Soviet- 
sourced index number for ‘all industry’ of 80.9 for 1955 when 1950 
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equals 100 (based on 92 for 1955 when 1952 equals 100° and 70.1 for 
1952 when 1950 equals 79.7).!° 


The gross production of non-State industry and the gross output of all industry 

The relationship of the gross production of non-State industry to the 
gross output of all industry in 1952 can be set, by interpolation, as 
having been 8.2% (it was 8.2% in 1950 and 8.1% in 1955, both in 
1952 prices).'! On this basis the gross output of all industry in 1952, in 
1952 prices, can be calculated as 627 billion rubles (Line 4 of Table 4) 
divided by .918, or 683 billion rubles. From this amount it is possible to 
calculate immediately the gross production of non-State industry for 
1950, in 1952 prices, as 683 divided by 1.30 multiplied by .082, equals 
43 billion rubles, and the gross production of non-State industry for 
1955, in 1952 prices, as 683 divided by 1.30 multiplied by 1.85 and by 
.081, equals 79 billion rubles. There would appear to have been no 
significant price change in the product of non-State industry between 
1950 and 1952. Hence the amount of 43 billion rubles in 1952 prices 
can be taken as the gross production of non-State industry in 1950 in 
1950 prices (Line 5 of Table 4). For 1955 there is some information, in 
that there exists a statement that the product of co-operative industry in 
1955 was 62,452.8 million rubles in 1952 prices and $3,362 million 
rubles in 1955 prices.? In that this 62 billion rubles constitutes the 
major part of the 79 billion rubles as calculated above, the gross 
production of non-State industry in 1955, in 1955 prices, can be taken 
as something around 69 billion rubles (Line 5 of Table 4), which 
would make the gross output of all industry in 1955, in 1955 prices, 
come to 886 billion rubles (Line 6 of Table 4), all within a range of 
error of probably not more than plus or minus 2%. 


The calculation of a series for the gross output of all industry after 1955, in 
1955 constant rubles 

There is no question but that a value for the gross output of all 
industry in 1955 in current rubles (actual average rubles for the whole 
year) would not be exactly the same as a value for the gross output of 
all industry in 1955 in 1955 constant rubles (in prices as of 1 July 1955). 
However, in that the values here presented do not pretend to a degree 
of accuracy which would justify attempting an adjustment to cover 
this sort of difference, the value of the gross output of all industry in 
1955 in current rubles, 886 billion rubles, is taken, unchanged, to be 
the value of the gross output of all industry in 1955 in 1955 constant 
prices. On this basis a series for the gross output of all industry for the 
years 1955 through 1958 (the base year of the seven-year plan) is 
presented in Table 5. 
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Confirmation of the absolute value of the elements in the series for the gross 
output of all industry in 1955 constant rubles 

The correctness, within a possible error of plus or minus 2%, of the 
absolute ruble magnitude of the post-1955 series in 1955 constant rubles 
in Table 5 is confirmed by a number of different data. The first con- 
firmation offered is in terms of 1957 plan figures. In terms of the 
series here built up the gross output of all industry in terms of the 1957 
plan would have been 982 times 1.071,13 or 1,052 billion rubles. Planned 
industrial output for the Ukraine for 1957 is reported as having been 
‘about 185 billion rubles’.1* Another report gives 6.5 billion rubles as 
planned 1957 industrial production for Moldavia. Still another 
report states that the ‘South’ (Ukraine plus Moldavia) represented 
18.1% of planned 1957 for the USSR as a whole. These three figures 
(185 plus 6.5 divided by .181) give for the 1957 planned gross output 
of all industry a figure of 1,058 billion rubles. 

A direct confirmation of the here built up figure for actual 1958, 
1,188 billion rubles, is contained in a statement by Khrushchev in his 
Theses for the Seven Year Plan that the average annual increase called for 
in the plan was ‘about 135 billion rubles’.!” As the plan calls for an 
increase, over the base year, of 80% in seven years, this indicates a “gross 
output of industry’ for the base year of 1958 of ‘about 1,181 billion 
rubles’ (7 times 135 divided by .80). 

Further, but less exact, confirmation is available in some other 
statements. Also in his Theses for the Seven Year Plan, directly after the 
above-quoted statement, Khrushchev stated that, ‘not counting small 
podsobny [which could mean auxiliary but could also mean simply 
secondary] industry’, one per cent. of production would grow in the 
seven years of the seven-year plan from 11 billion to 19 billion rubles.'8 
This reference could be to the ‘gross production of State industry’, 
which in 1958 was 94% of the ‘gross production of all industry’,!9 or 
it could be to an amount somewhat smaller, which would be the 
‘gross production of State industry’ less certain ‘auxiliary’ industry. In 
the first case the reference would be (in terms of the here built up 
figures) to a starting amount of 1,117 billion rubles (1,188 times .94); 
in the second case it would be to an amount slightly less than this. A 
few months later Khrushchev stated again that one per cent. of pro- 
duction in the base year would be 11 billion rubles and went ahead 
immediately to say: that, if growth over the seven years would be at 
9.6% per annum instead of at 8.6%, the extra amount in the last year 
would be ‘over 130 billion rubles’; that, in the same case, the extra 
amount for the whole of the seven years would be ‘over 440 billion 
rubles’; that, if growth over the seven years would be at 10.6 per cent. 
per annum instead of at 8.6 per cent, the extra amount in the last year 
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would be ‘over 265 billion rubles’; and that, in this second case, the 
extra amount for the whole of the seven years would be ‘over 900 
billion rubles’.° These four statements indicate, for the base year of 
1958, magnitudes respectively of ‘over’ 1,098 billion rubles, ‘over’ 


1,094 billion rubles, ‘over’ 1,093 billion rubles, and ‘over’ 1,100 
billion rubles. 


Calculations of a tentative series for the value of the gross output of all 
industry, 1955-1959, in current rubles 

On the basis of the 1955 figure for the gross production of State 
industry in current rubles, handbook data on savings in costs for the 
years 1956 through 1958, an estimate for profit in 1956, and reported 
rates of profit for 1957 and 1958, it is possible to extend to 1958 the 
series for the gross output of all industry in current rubles. This is done 
in Tables 6 and 7. 

Data in the just available 1959 handbook permit this series to be 
extended for one more year. The reduction in costs per ruble of value 
of output in the commercial production of State industry in 1959 is 
given as 0.7%.74 It has already been reported that profit rates on 
production were 9.9% in 1958 and 10.5% in 1959.74 Thus savings in 
costs were more or less equal to increase in rate of profit, which would 
suggest that price level of product remained unchanged within a 
small fraction of one per cent. Taking this to have been the case, gross 
output of industry as a whole in 1959 in current rubles can be cal- 
culated as 11.2%? greater than what it was in 1958, or as 1.112 times 
1,156 billion rubles (Line 6 of Table 7), equals 1,285 billion rubles. 
With the relationship of State industry to total industry unchanged,” 
the gross production and commercial production of State industry for 
1959 can be calculated in the same way, as 1,208 billion rubles and 
1,150 billion rubles, respectively (Table 7). Costs of commercial 
production in 1959 become 1,150 billion rubles divided by 1.105, or 
1,041 billion rubles, and the difference, or 109 billion rubles, will 
represent profits (Table 7). 

The profit figures now available in the new handbook,” if taken as 
reporting the net profit on the commercial production of State industry, 
confirm the figures here given for 1955 as corréct within one per cent. 
(that is, for the year 1955, 59.5 divided by .082 equals 725.6, to compare 
with 719). For the other years, however, there are discrepancies. A 
more detailed study of these new figures is clearly indicated, but a 
preliminary analysis suggests the following. First, the methodology 
here used for calculating price change in the product, on the basis of 
data relative to economies and price changes in inputs to comparable 
production, appears to understate price rise or overstate price fall, 
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cumulatively, by from one half to one per cent. a year. Secondly, 
while these new data almost certainly relate to the commercial pro- 
duction of State industry up through 1955, from 1957 on they would 
appear to relate to gross production. In other words, between 1955 
and 19$7 there is an unexplained jump in the series of the order of five 
per cent. This could mean that, after 1956 or after 1957, the newly 
published figures report statistical profits (that is, profits as they enter 
national income), or it could mean that profits are now calculated and 
remitted on the more all-inclusive category of gross production. 


W. T. Lee Jo FisHER FREEMAN 
New York Silver Spring, Maryland 


TABLE 2 


Establishment of a composite index, 1950-55, of the growth of total costs of commercial 
production of USSR State industry in current rubles 


Line 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


1 Official index of growth of gross 

output of all industry in constant 

rubles? 100 116 130 145 165 185 
2 Output of State industry as a per- 

centage of the output of all 

industry> 91.8 91.9 
3 Derived index for growth of State 

industry in constant rubles (Line 1 

multiplied by Line 2 and recalculated 

to 1950 as a base) 100. 116. 130.1 145.1 165.2 185.2 
4 Linked index, with 1950 as a base, of 

money costs of commercial pro- 

duction per unit of output (Line 7 

from Table 1) 100. 93.53 86.35 82.25 79.31 78.02 
s Composite index of growth of 

total costs of commercial pro- 

duction of State industry in current 

tubles (Line 3 multiplied by Line 


4) 100. 108.49 112.34 I19.34 131.02 144.50 
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Establishment of a linked index, 1950-55, of money costs in current rubles of the commercial 


Line 
I 


TABLE 1 
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production of State industry of the USSR, per unit of output 


Percentage change, as compared to 
last year’s costs, in the costs of this 
years comparable commercial 
production? 

Percentage change, as compared to 
last year’s costs, of this year’s com- 
parable commercial production 
costs calculated in last year’s input 
prices> 

Percentage comparison of costs per 
unit of output of this year’s com- 
parable commercial production 
with what such costs would have 
been last year (alternative expression 
of data in Line 1) 

Percentage comparison of inputs 
into this year’s comparable com- 
mercial production with what such 
inputs would have been last year, 
valuing both sets of inputs at last 
year’s input prices (alternative ex- 
pression of data in Line 2) 

Average price of inputs into this 
year’s comparable commercial pro- 
duction, as compared to the price 
of the same inputs last year (Line 3 
divided by Line 4) 

Percentage comparison for total 
commercial production, of this 
year’s money costs with last year’s 
money costs, per unit of output 
(90% of Line 3 plus 10% of Line 5) 
Linked index, with 1950 as a base, 
of money costs of commercial pro- 
duction, in current rubles, per unit 
of output 


a. 7% 


b. 27 


1950 


100.0 


1951 


5-4 


94.6 


98.31 


93-53 


93-53 


1952 


44 


91.9 


95.6 


96.13 


92.32 


86.35 


1953 


3-7 


94-9 


98.55 


95.26 


82.25 


1954 1955 
3.9 2.1 
3.2 4.6 
96.1 97.9 
96.8 95.4 
99.28 102.62 
96.42 98.37 
79.31 78.02 
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TABLE 3 
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Derivation of a series for the costs of comparable and of total commercial production of 


Line 


a. 


USSR State Industry, in current rubles 


‘The lowering of costs, in per- 
centage of the previous year’# 

‘The amount of savings in billions 
of rubles’ 

Calculated series for costs of com- 
parable production, in billions of 
current rubles (Line 2 divided by 
Line 1, less Line 2) 

Index of growth of total costs of 
commercial production of State 
industry, in current rubles (Line 5 
from Table 2), recalculated to a base 
year of 1952 equals 100 

Calculated series of costs of total 
commercial production, based on 
the index from Line 4 and a value 
for 1952 of 559 billion rubles, in 
billions of current rubles 
Percentage relationship of com- 
parable to total (Line 3 divided by 
Line 5) 


30 


1950 


89.02 


497.6 


1951 


—5.4 


27.0 


473- 


1952 


—4.4 


23.5 


$10.59 


96.57 100. 


539.8 


87.6 


TABLE 4 


$59.0 


91.3 


1953-1954 = 1955 


—3.7 —3.2 —4.6 


21.0 20.0 30.0 


$46.57 605. 622.17 


106.23 116.63 128.63 


§93.8 652.0 719.0 


92.0 92.8 86.5 


Establishment of a series for the value in current rubles of the gross output of USSR 
industry, 1950-55, in billions of current rubles 


Line 
I 


2 


Total costs of commercial pro- 
duction (Line 5 of Table 3) 

Profits on commercial production 
(see text) 

Value of commercial production of 
State industry (Line 1 plus Line 2) 
Value of gross production of State 
industry (Line 3 times 1.05) 

Value of gross production of non- 
State industry (see text) 

Value of gross output of all industry 
(Line 4 plus Line 5) 


1950 


497.6 
30. 

$28 

554 
43 


$97 


1951 


$39.8 


(34) 
$74 


603 


1952 


$59.0 
(38) 
$97 


627 


(56) 


(683) 


1953 1954 1955 


§93.8 652.0 719.0 
(43) 50. 59. 
637 702 778 


669 737 817 


886 
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Line 
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TABLE 5 


industry, 1955-58 


Official index for the growth of the gross output of 
industry in 1955 constant rubles, calculated from 
data in the handbooks? 

Calculated series for the value of the gross output of 
industry, based on the index from Line 1 and on a 
value for 1955 of 886 billion rubles, in billions of 
1955 rubles 


31 


TABLE 6 


19§§-58, in current rubles 


Percentage comparison of costs per unit of output 
of this year’s comparable commercial production 
with what such costs would have been last year, 
based on the handbook data? 

Percentage comparison of inputs into this year’s 
comparable commercial production with what such 
—_ would have been last year, valuing both sets 
of inputs at last year’s input prices, based on the 
handbook data? 

Average price of inputs into this year’s comparable 
commercial production, as compared to the price of 
the same inputs last year (Line 1 divided by Line 2) 
Percentage comparison, for total commercial pro- 
duction, of this year’s money costs with last year’s 
money costs, per unit of output (90% of Line 1 plus 
10% of Line 3) 

Linked index, with 1955 as a base, of money costs of 
commercial production, in current rubles, per unit 
of output 

Official index of growth of the ‘gross output of 
industry’, from the handbooks> 

Gross production of State industry as a percentage 
of the gross output of industry (in 1955 constant 
rubles) 

Calculated index of growth of the gross production 
of State industry (in 1955 constant rubles) 
Composite index of growth of total costs of 
commercial production of State industry in current 
rubles (Line 8 times Line 5) 


. $8 
_ 33 
. See Table 4 
34 


1955 


100.0 


886 


1955 


100.0 


100.0 


92.2° 


100.0 


100.0 


1956 


110.8 


982 


1956 1957 
96.5 99.6 

97-1 97.4 

99.38 102.26 
96.79 99.87 
96.79 96.66 
110.8 121.9 

94.4 94.4 
113.0 124.3 
109.4 120.1 


1957 


121.9 


1080 


Establishment of a series for the value, in 1955 constant rubles, of the gross output of USSR 


1958 


134.1 


1188 


Establishment of an index for the growth of the gross production of USSR State industry, 


1958 


98.8 


96.9 


101.96 


99.12 


95.81 


134.1 


94.4 


136.7 


131.0 
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TABLE 7 


Establishment of a tentative series for the gross output of USSR industry, for 1955 through 


1959, in billions of current rubles 


Line 1955 1956 1957 1958 19597 


Series for the total costs of the commercial 
production of State industry, based on the 
1955 value from Line 1 of Table 4 and on 
the index from Line 9 of Table 6 719 787 864 942 1041 
Profits for 1955 at 8.2%; for 1956 esti- 
mated; for 1957 and 1958 respectively 8.3% 


and 9.9%° 59 60 72 93 109 
Commercial production of State industry 
(Line 1 plus Line 2) 778 847 936 1035 1150 
Gross production of State industry (Line 3 
times 1.05) 817 889 983 1087 1208 
Gross production of State industry as a 
percentage of the gross output of industry? 94. 94. 94. 94. 


6 Gross output of industry, assuming no 


significant differentials in price change in 
State and in non-State industry 886© 946 1046 1156 1285 


a. See Text. 
35 


¢. 36 
d. 37 
e. See Table 4. 
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A NOTE ON SOVIET FARM PRICES, 1952-1958 


Ir is the purpose of this note to comment upon the discussion of Soviet 
agricultural procurement prices in the recently published book by 
Dr. V. Katkoff.1 As will appear presently, his analysis is based in part 
upon faulty or inaccurate information, and it is hoped that the following 
remarks will help to clarify a number of important points relating to 
this somewhat complex problem. 

Katkoff begins his description of the level and of the structure of 
farm prices (p. 387) with a summary of Soviet procurement procedures, 
examined earlier in his text. We are informed that two price systems 
existed until 1958: the compulsory delivery prices (hereafter called 
delivery prices) and purchase (zakupka) prices, supposedly paid in 
‘contractual agreements’. Mention is also made of premiums which, 
according to Katkoff, were paid ‘for the amount after all other obliga- 
tions were fulfilled’ (Joc. cit.). 

This is not the impression gained from the perusal of the earlier part 
of the book. In fact, the reader was informed on pp. 194-6 that three 
price systems were effective prior to 1958, to wit: delivery prices, 
purchase prices, and contract delivery prices which applied to industrial 
crops alone. Though a complex system of premiums was instituted 
in connection with the effective quality standards, premiums of the 
type mentioned above applied only to the contract price system; they 
were paid in connection with sales in excess of the amounts stipulated 
in the contracts. 

It is this earlier discussion, and not the summary on p. 387, which 
corresponds more closely to the Soviet reality of the period 1932-58; 
but here too, the author’s discussion is not free from factual errors. 
For example, it is not true that state purchases and contract deliveries 
were introduced (or re-introduced) during the Second World War 
(pp. 194-5). The decision to initiate a programme for state purchases 
of farm products was taken by the Plenum of the Central Committee 
in September, 1932, and there is evidence that purchases took place in 
1933. As for contract deliveries of industrial crops, it is only necessary 
to consult some of the government and party decrees issued during the 
nineteen thirties to discover that they continued throughout that 
period. Since they were not abolished before 1941, it was not possible 
to re-introduce them later.” Finally, the statement that there was a 
price increase ‘on all basic agricultural items’ in September, 1957, is 
obviously in error, since no across the board price increases occurred 
at that time (p. 195). 
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Katkoff’s discussion of Soviet procurement prices as such begins with 
the description of the relationship of purchase to delivery prices on 
pp- 387-8. Price ratios for grain and cattle are cited as examples of this 
relationship in the period 1953-5. Actually, the given ratio for cattle 
prices (13.6) does not apply to this period but rather to some date 
during the interval 1949-53. From 1953 to 1955, the correct ratio of 
purchase to delivery prices for cattle of average fatness was 2.73.° 
This is the ratio Katkoff cites for the year 1957. 

The analysis of farm prices and problems related to their structure 
moves into high gear on the basis of information presented by the 
author in Table 4 (p. 388). This table, for which a 1954 reference is 
cited,* supposedly shows delivery and purchase prices for a number of 
farm products, paid in 1952. 

A comparison of price data shown in Katkoff’s Table 4 with informa- 
tion supplied by his reference as well as that offered by other Soviet 
sources reveals, however, that all prices shown in Table 4 were effective 
not in the year 1952 but rather in the year 1954, i.e. after the substantial 
increase affecting virtually all prices involved, which took place in 
September, 1953.° The error involved here is thus rather serious: the 
percentage increase were large (at the limit, the delivery price for 
cattle was raised by a factor of 5.5). 

To illustrate the magnitudes involved, delivery and purchase prices 
for some farm products, effective in 1952 and 1954, are shown in 
Table I. 

TABLE I 


DELIVERY AND PURCHASE PRICES, SELECTED FARM PRODUCTS, USSR, 19§2, 1954 


(rubles per metric ton or thousand eggs) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


1952 Prices 1954 Prices 
Product Delivery Purchase Delivery Purchase 
Potatoes .. ss 47 : as 100-250 314-341 
Cattle (live) o 200 3,420 1,500 4,100 
Hogs (live) ae 670 §,060 3,200 7,000 
Milk - ss 250 920 $50 1,200 
Eggs ue Cy 199 392-505 1§0-250 450-580 


Sources: Columns (1) and (2)—S. G. Stolyarov, O tsenakh i tsenoobrazovanii v SSSR (M., 1960) 
p- 17, with the exception of purchase prices for eggs, which is taken to be 87% of the 1954 price 
(cf. Moiseyev as quoted in footnote 2, p. 263). Stolyarov’s prices are realized prices rather than 
prices for products of standard quality. 


Columns (3) and (4)—Pravda 26 and 29.ix.53; V pomoshch predsedatelyu kolkhoza (M., 1955) 
vol. II pp. 354, 480. All prices for standard quality products, cattle of average fatness and meaty 
hogs. A range is shown where prices differed seasonally or regionally. Purchase prices of potatoes 
were not raised in 1953, the range shown here refers to realized 1952 and 1955 prices, listed in 
Stolyarov, loc. cit. 
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Data from Table I show conclusively that neither the level nor the 
structure of purchase and delivery prices of 1954 may be used to 
analyse the situation existing in 1952. Thus, the bulk of Katkoff’s 
discussion on pp. 388-89 is misleading. Additional comments, however, 
appear to be in order on a number of separate grounds: 


(i) The difference between the average price paid to farms by 
procurement organizations and the state retail price cannot possibly 
be taken to represent the ‘profit’ realized by the state (as is Sete on 
pp. 388-9). To begin with, we must consider all other costs involved 
in marketing of farm products. Reference is to procurement, trans- 
portation, processing and packaging costs. For some products (eegs, 
potatoes, milk), breakage and spoilage allowances appear to be in 
order. But it is also necessary to enter a further caveat in this connection. 
Prior to 1958 a significant part of some farm products entered the 
state procurement system as payments in kind for MTS services. 
Before any state ‘profits’ may be computed, the amounts involved 
here should be included in the calculation, with valuation in terms of 
MTS operating costs, including depreciation on equipment, but 
possibly excluding MTS expenses connected with supervisory and 
political activities. For obvious reasons, no such ihediion will be 
attempted here; it is nevertheless clear that Katkoff’s concept of 
‘profits’ leaves much to be desired. 


(ii) Under no circumstances should the price increases, listed in 
percentage terms on p. 389 for September, 1953, be applied to prices 
shown in Katkoff’s Table 4. 

(iii) Although Katkoff notes that cotton prices were not raised in 
1953, he does not mention the fact that cotton prices were virtually 
doubled in 1949 and then raised again in 1956.° 

(iv) The reader may be left with the impression that the entire 
increase in money or total collective farm income after 1952 could be 
attributed to changes in farm prices. Actually, we have to deal here 
with both price and quantity increases; the latter were especially 
important for livestock products and sugar beets. 

(v) The proposition that ‘the revamping of state policy aimed at 
greater agricultural output rather than at betterment of the peasants’ 
lot’ (p. 389) conceals more than it reveals of a complex interrelationship 
that may well transcend the field of agricultural policy as such. 

It should be noted that some of the data shown in my Table I are 
taken from a Soviet source that may not have been available to Katkoff 
before his book went to press. This, however, was done simply for 
the sake of convenience. Table I could have been constructed in 
substantially the same form with the help of other Soviet information, 
E 
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available here during the period 1953-59. Furthermore, this informa- 
tion was rather conveniently assembled in two Western studies of 
Soviet farm prices, the later of which was available generally in the 
autumn of 1959.7 

Jerzy F. Karcz 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


1 Soviet Economy, 1940-1965 (Baltimore, Md., Dangary Publishing Co., 1961). 

2 E.g. Istoriya kolkhoznovo prava (M., 1958), vol. II pp. 9-11. On the history of state purchases 
see M. I. Moiseyev, Ekonomicheskiye osnovy gosudarstvennykh zagotovok selskokhozyaistvennykh 
produktov (M., 1955) p. 248. 

3 Cf. Pravda 26.ix.53 which lists prices effective from the beginning of the second quarter, 
1953. We also know that a revision of delivery and purchase prices for livestock and rabbits took 
place in 1955. On this see V pomoshch izuchayushchim ekonomiku kolkhozov (M., 1956) p. 358. 

4 I. V. Pavlov, Kolkhozny dvor i evo pravovoye polozheniye (M., 1954) pp. 41-42. 

5 Pravda 26 and 29.ix.53. The error cannot be attributed to Pavlov who states explicitly that 
the quoted delivery prices were raised at ‘the September Plenum’ and that the quoted purchase 
prices ‘were raised considerably beginning with 1953’ (loc. cit.). 

6 V. Kosov, ‘Razvitiye khlopkovodstva v SSSR’, Sotsialisticheskoye selskoye khozyaistvo 1955 
no. 2 p. 61, and references cited in footnote 7 below. 

7 N. Nimitz, ‘Soviet Agricultural Prices and Costs’ in US Joint Economic Committee, 
Comparisons of the United States and Soviet Economies, Pt. I (Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1959) pp. 239-318 and J. F. Karcz, Soviet Agricultural Marketings and Prices, 
1928-1954, The RAND Corporation RM-1930 (Santa Monica, Calif., 1957), App. H. 




















THE PARASITES LAW 


Two reports have already appeared in Soviet Studies on the subject of 
this law.’ As stated in these reports, the draft had been published by all 
the Union Republics, but had passed into law in only eight of them, 
and mainly in the south-eastern Union Republics, while the remainin 
seven, including the largest and most important (the RSFSR, Ukraine 
and Belorussia) abstained. Now after about four years of comparative 
calm and quiet, the matter has been taken up again, and first Georgia on 
5 September 1960 and then the RSFSR on 4 May 1961 have accepted 
the law in a greatly modified form with the other Union Republics 
following suit.? Georgia with an Ukaz of 14 June 1961 later abrogated 
the first law of September 1960 bringing it more or less into line with 
the RSFSR law. 

Among the eight republics which initially accepted the law there 
seems to exist a tendency to amend it and to bring it into line with the 
RSFSR law, as Azerbaidzhan and Uzbekistan have already done by | 
Ukazy on 3 June 1961 and 17 May 1961 respectively.’ 

A comparison between the drafts and the new laws are of special ; 
interest, because of their extremely vital and fundamental differences. | 
These changes indicate the workings and influences of pressure groups) 
upon legislative activities in the USSR. Secondly, it raises the question} 
why after four years the law has come once more, but in a different 
form, into the limelight. Thirdly it shows the social changes in the type 
of people the law is meant to deal with during the period 1957-1961. 

A summary of the drafts was given in the previous reports in Soviet 
Studies. Here we give only summaries of the new versions of the laws.* 

All the drafts and also the laws previous to September 1960 were 
almost identical with only slight variations. The new laws, however, 
differ greatly from the drafts and from one another. There are four new 
main versions of the law: the two Georgian laws, the RSFSR and the 
Estonian. The shortest, mildest and least comprehensive is the first 
Georgian law of September _1960.° Only adult able-bodied citizens 
living in towns or urban settlements, who avoid socially useful work 
while leading an antisocial and parasitic way of life, may be subjected 
to exile by an order of the Executive Committee of the local Soviet of 
Workers’ Deputies. Country or village dwellers are not mentioned. The 
term of exile is from six months to two years and is to be served in some 
other district of the Georgian Republic. At the place of exile the 
offender will have to take up useful work. The order of exile is final 
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and enforceable on the day of sentence. After half of the term has been 


served the offender may petition the sentencing Executive Committee 
for remission of the rest of the term and for the right to return. His 
request may be granted if favourable references from his place of exile 
are available. On return the former idler has to take up socially useful 
work. Unauthorized departures from, or escapes made during the 
journey to, the place of exile are punished with imprisonment in 
accordance with par. II art. 82 of the Georgian Criminal Code. The 


law has been in force since 1 October 1960. The idea of popular justice 
by_ meetings of the-pablic_haa been deevenl dana te oaly 
function still retained by the public is that “general meetings of citizens, 
public organizations and offices of the militia” may request ‘the Execu- 
tive Committee of the local Soviet to take up parasite proceedings’ 
(art. 1). = id 
- The extreme mildness of the Georgian law in comparison with the 
drafts and parasite laws of other Union Republics is worthy of notice. 
Basically, the Georgian law has its roots more in passport and registra- 
tion regulations than in the orginal draft: towns and cities have the 
right either to refuse passport registration to undesirable immigrants or 
to cancel the registrations of undesirable residents. Particularly with 
former convicts the exercise of this right may lead to a vicious circle: 
an immigrant or returned convict may have his passport registered if he 
can prove employment, but in order to get employment he has to 
prove a valid ‘permanent’ registration. Such people are therefore 
forced to join some unofficial gang of porters or stevedores,® or to get 
out. The right to cancel registration was sometimes given statutory 
expression as in the Latvian first law on parasites which has since been 
abolished. This stated that in Riga and Liepaja the registration of 
persons unemployed for more than three months who refused to take 
up useful work might be cancelled by the militia on orders from the 
town or city raion Executive Committee. If such persons did not leave 
within ten days they were liable to from one to three years’ imprison- 
ment.’ 

The RSFSR law of 4 May 1961 is also published as an Ukaz, i.e. as 
a measure of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. It is much longer 
and more rigorous than the Georgian law of September 1960, and has 
retained more features in common with its original draft.8 Nevertheless 
the differences between draft and law are considerable and very im- 
portant, as the following summary will show.? 

The lengthy preamble to the RSFSR law states that in a society 
devoted to the establishment of communism on a wide basis, idle and 
parasitic elements are highly undesirable. Some of them are persons 
employed only for the sake of appearances who in actual fact live on 
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unearned incomes which they draw either from the state or from the 
earned income of other people. Others, however, although able- 
bodied are not employed but earn their living either as private entre- 
y preneurs, in illicit trades, as speculators, by operating private vehicles for 

gain, by the use of hired labour, or by commercial use of their land 
allotments, which have been given to them for the building of private 
houses or dachas. With their unearned income and unlawfully acquired 
materials they build houses or dachas (for letting) and commit other 
antisocial acts. In kolkhoz farms while enjoying all rights and privileges 
such people avoid honest work. They operate illicit stills, lead a 
parasitic way of life, disrupt labour discipline and cause considerable 
harm to the communal enterprise. 

In these details of the preamble it is essential to note that the law is 
far more detailed in naming the offences and offenders than the draft. 
As to the law itself, it makes a procedural distinction between two 
main categories of idlers. The first (par. I, art. 1) consists of all those 
adult and able-bodied people who do not comply with their primary 
constitutional duty of work according to one’s abilities, but lead a 
parasitic way of life, and in order to do so derive unearned income 
from the commercial use of their land allotments, privately owned 
motor vehicles or living accommodation, or commit other antisocial 
: acts. They are subject to the (exclusive) jurisdiction of the raion (town)| 

People’s Courts which may sentence them to a period of exile of from 
two to five years in places specially provided for the purpose, in which 
they will be compelled to work. Property acquired in such parasitic 
ways is subject to confiscation. To the second category of parasites 
(par. II, art. 1) belong all those persons who take up employment in 
state enterprises or public institutions or are members of a kolkhoz 

farm for the sake of appearances only. These persons, while enjoying all 
f benefits and privileges of such employment or membership, disrupt 
labour discipline by leading a parasitic way of life as private entre- 
preneurs, or by living on unearned incomes, or by committing other 
antisocial activities. This second category is subject to the alternative 
jurisdiction of either the raion (town) People’s Courts or ‘the public 
| sentences of meetings of collectives of workers in enterprises, work- 
shops, institutions, organizations, kolkhoz farms or kolkhoz brigades’. 
The sanctions are the same as those provided for the first category. 

The Court or Public Meeting may proceed against a parasite only, 
after the latter has been given warnings and requested by an organiza-| 
tion of the public or state organs to change his ways within a given 
time and to take up honest work. 
| The sentence of the Courts is final, without appeal to a higher 

Court. The sentence of a Public Meeting needs the confirmation of| 
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the Executive Committee of a raion (town) Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies whose order in its turn is final (art. 2). 

The preliminary investigations and examinations are the task of the 
militia and Prokuratura, which will initiate them either on the grounds 
of their own information or on the initiative of state and public organi- 
zations, or on the statements of citizens. On conclusion, the investigations 
require a sanction of the Procurator and are sent by him either to the 
raion (town) People’s Court or for consideration by workers’ collectives 

art. 3). 

( If, however, in the course of investigation, facts are revealed which 
indicate that criminal offences have been committed by the persons 
concerned, the papers in the case are submitted to the organs of the 
Prokuratura (art. 4). The execution of the sentence of the Courts or of 
the Public Meetings are enforced by the organs of the militia. 

If the exiled person avoids work at his place of exile, the raion 
(town) People’s Court may sentence him to corrective labour with 
deductions of 10% from his earnings. If the corrective labour order is 
disobeyed, the offender will be sentenced by the People’s Court to 
imprisonment in accordance with art. 28 of the Criminal Code of the 
RSFSR. Time served on corrective labour or imprisonment so 
incurred is not to be deducted from the term of exile. An escape from 
the place of exile or while being conducted to it is punishable according 
to art. 186 of the same Code. 

The reformed idler may be granted remission by the Court at his 
place of exile if at least half of the term of exile has been served, and 
such remission has been requested by the public organizations of his 


place of exile and has been agreed to by the Executive Committee of 


the raion (town) Soviet of his former residence. 

The Belorussian and Lithuanian laws are almost identical with that 
of the RSFSR’° and do not introduce any new ideas. But important 
differences are to be found in the Estonian law." In the first place, it is 
not a mandatory order (Ukaz) of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, as are all the other new laws, but is a law passed directly by the 
Supreme Soviet of Estonia on 8 June 1961. It does not make the strict 
division of the RSFSR law in respect of the competent forum, but 
subjects all cases of parasitism to the alternative jurisdiction of either 


. Court or Public Meeting. The legal imperative of a previously issued 


warning contained in the RSFSR law is replaced in the Estonian law 
by the right of the sentencing body, if it deems it proper to do so, to 
restrict its measures initially to a warning only, but accompanied by the 
confiscation of the unlawfully acquired property. If a person who has 
been warned continues in his parasitical ways, and fails to take u 

socially useful work within one month, the usual sanctions are ree 
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An entirely new feature appears in art. 2 of the Estonian law, which 
states that the Executive Committee of the raion (town) Soviet of 
Workers’ Deputies may confiscate the property of disabled persons 
who by their antisocial acts have enriched themselves either at the 
expense of the state or of other citizens. After the confiscation order, if 
necessary, those persons may be committed to homes for old people or 
for disabled persons. At its first session the Executive Committee may 
in this case also restrict its measures to a warning and to the confiscation 
of property “acquired by means of unearned incomes’. Art. 4 of the 
Estonian Parasite law introduces the measure expressed in art. 62 of the 
Criminal Code of the RSFSR, to the effect that persons suffering from 
chronic alcoholism, who thus violate the rules of orderly community 
life and disrupt their family life, may be subjected ‘to measures of 
communal influence’, brought to bear by means of public sentence, 
including the transfer of a husband’s wages or pension to his wife (or 
husband if the wife is the offender) or to a third person appointed for 
that purpose as a kind of trustee. In addition, the organizations of the 
public or the workers’ collectives may also seek an order of the raion 
(town) People’s Court to the effect that the habitual drunkard should 
receive appropriate treatment at his own expense. The decisions of the 
People’s Courts in respect of parasites and that of the Executive 
Committees in respect of the old and the disabled are final and not 
subject to appeal; those of the meetings of the public are subject to 
confirmation by the Executive Committees. No sanctions of the 
Procurator are mentioned in the Estonian law but as the preliminary 
investigations are carried out by organs of the militia or the Pro- 
curator and the Procurator is the officer who directs the proceedings 
for sentence either to the Courts, the social organizations, the col- 
lectives or, in the case of the old and disabled, to the Executive Com- 
mittees, it is obvious that his powers correspond to those conferred by 
the RSFSR law. 

The Ukrainian law, also an Ukaz of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukraine (12 June 1961)!* basically follows the RSFSR line, and differ- 
entiates between ‘general parasites’ as subject to the exclusive juris- 
diction of raion (town) People’s Courts and those who ‘take employ- 
ment or are members of a kolkhoz only in order to divert attention’ 
and are subject to the alternative jurisdiction of Courts or General 
Meetings of the public. The list of offences corresponds to that of the 
RSFSR law, with two significant additions. The Ukrainian law 
regards as parasites also those who ‘manifestly live beyond their 
earned income’, and “persons with an unconscientious attitude towards 
their work’. Like the Estonian law, it introduces measures against 
alcoholism. Persons who by a ‘systematic use of alcoholic drinks’ 
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have become ‘malicious drunkards’, and create abnormal living 


conditions for family or house community, may be sent by order of 
the People’s Courts to the therapeutic wards of corrective labour 
colonies. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Azerbaidzhan Union 
Republic on 3 June 1961 passed an Ukaz amending the law of 18 June 
1958. The amendments correspond in general to the RSFSR law, but, 
as in the Estonian law, they include the alternative jurisdictions of 
Courts or Meetings for all classes and categories of parasitism.14 

The new Uzbekistan law of 17 May 1961 conforms in all respectsto {| 
the RSFSR pattern. 

\ The second Georgian law, passed as an Ukaz by the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Georgian Union Republic on 14 June 1961, 
abrogates the previous Ukaz of 5 September 1960, summarized at the 
beginning of this section. In general it conforms to the RSFSR law 
with two important exceptions. It retains its bias in favour of sentences \ 
by Executive Committees in so far as it states that cases of people 
living on unearned income or by exploiting their private properties 
(land, houses, cars etc.) are to be sentenced either by the raion (town) 
People’s Court or by the Executive Committee of the raion (town) 
Soviet. The case of people ‘who take employment for the sake of 
appearances only’ fully corresponds to the RSFSR law. The second 
important difference is that the exclusive jurisdiction of the Courts is 
provided for any cases where the question arises of confiscation of 
property acquired as the result of unearned income. 
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Generally, lawyers will have a conservative bias. They are concerned ; 
with the predictability of human actions and will dislike the arbitrary. 
The lawyers have exerted this function of guardians of legality and 
the rule of law throughout the whole history of the Soviet Union. Of 
interest in this connection are the observations made by Professor J. N. 
Hazard in his book Settling Disputes in Soviet Society (reviewed in 
Soviet Studies vol. XIII pp. 111-14) p. 490 which, although dealing with t 
the early years of Soviet legislation, confirm the impression gained 
from the study of the course of development of the parasite laws. The 
attitude of the legal profession towards the parasite law is also revealed 
by the relative scarcity of comment in legal publications; while even 
now, a month after the passing of the law in the RSFSR, in an article 
in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1961 no. 6 p. 33, M. T. Baimakhanov e 
expresses the opinion that organizations of the general public should 
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not exercise punitive functions but should confine themselves to 
persuasion and admonition. 

It is evident that the new laws in all the main versions—Georgian, 
RSFSR and Estonian—represent compromise solutions and a partial 
acceptance of the objections raised by the legal profession. The parti- 
cipation and sanction of the Procurator is a victory for legality. The 
meetings of the public as sentencing bodies are retained for certain 
categories of parasites, but only as an alternative to the Courts. It 
appears that it is for the Procurator to decide whether any case at all 
will go to the public meeting. The members of the Prokuratura in the 
USSR are not merely representatives of the State and its interests by 
virtue of their duties as public prosecutors, but are in addition perhaps 
the most thoroughly trained branch of the legal profession, representing 
legality as such and supervising the proper functioning of the law (art. 
24 of the law on Court Procedure in the RSFSR). Anyone acquainted 
with the court practice of the Supreme Courts is aware of the constant 
endeavours of the Prokuratura to keep the Courts within the bounds of 
substantive and procedural law. The participation of the militia in 
preliminary investigation is also an advance in the direction of legality. 
Although an administrative body, it is one with definitely legal 
concerns, and therefore preferable to some other ad hoc organization of 
the public or other administrative institution. 

A peculiarity of the law is the listing in the preamble and text of a 
number of offences which are also punishable according to the Criminal 
Code and which therefore, according to art. 5 of the RSFSR law, 
represent exemptions from the parasite law.’* It is an additional 
testimony to a tortuous compromise solution reached by pro and 
con groups, where the original conception has been so modified by 
excessive amendments that it now shows more contradictions and 
anomalies than the original draft. On the other hand, it also confirms 
the opinion that its main purpose is to serve as a ‘prophylactic measure’ 
(Soviet Studies vol. XI p. 455). 

It is interesting to note that whereas eight Republics accepted the 
law without vital amendments within a few months, seven Republics 
needed four years before accepting the law in a greatly modified 
form. As to the reasons for this, we would suggest that the ease with 
which the first group accepted the law was due, with the two excep-, 
tions of Latvia and Armenia, to a certain lack of the liberal Western 
legal tradition, and the predominance of remnants of tribal, communal | 
and paternalistic Muslim legality. Whereas in the second case, the, 
RSFSR etc., the delaying factor was the predominant Western legal 
philosophy ‘which, through centuries of philosophical and legal 
discussions, emerged out of the classical, Judaic-Christian and later 
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liberal-utilitarian tradition and, with its unending quest for more 
justice and equity, culminated in the Marxian doctrines. There is 
sufficient evidence as to the still existing Eastern customs and traditions 
in the Republics of the South-East. Repeated articles in newspapers 
and magazines mention such customs as marriage by sale of the bride 
or by abduction (umykaniye). 

T. M. Kulteleyev in his book Ugolovnoye obychnoye pravo Kazakhov 
(Customary criminal law of the Kazakhs) published in 1955,1° mentions 
the existence of a mixture of patriarchal-feudal and capitalist attitudes 
in the minds of some people. He also stresses the fact that in fact the Mus- 
lim traditions were not very deep-rooted in the regions of the Soviet 
South-East and that with their gradual weakening the old patriarchal- 
tribal tradition tended to get stronger. In an article in Voprosy filosofii 
Muravayev and Dmitriev point out the recrudescence of various kinds 
of creeds that existed before Islam or together with it,!” such as animism, 
Shamanism, ancestor and nature cults. It is obvious that under those 
conditions and the still existent influence of meetings of elders, the 
parasite law with its notion of popular justice was more acceptable to 
the public mind, while it also greatly strengthened the hand of those 
groups which were supporting the law as an additional tool in eradicat- 
ing those remnants of Shamanism and other undesirable phenomena. 

The two exceptions to our argument, Latvia and Armenia, may be 
explained by the influence of other variables. In respect of the first its 
rather recent acquisition of Union Republic status caused a greater 
selfconsciousness which facilitated the passing of the law. In the case 
of Armenia, the prolonged occupation by Islamic states, its cosmo- 
politan affiliations and lack of homogeneity may have weakened the 
Western legal tradition and thus indirectly strengthened the hand of 
the group demanding the new law. Although Estonia and Lithuania 
are in the same position as Latvia, the countervailing power against 
the law in the first case may have been the old and famous Faculty of 
Law in Tartu, and in the second, the ancient Lithuanian Statute 
(Litovski ustav), once an example and prototype for all Russian legis- 
lation, coupled with the Catholic tradition in that republic. (But the 
very recency of its Soviet status may have caused Estonia to accept the 
most rigorous parasite law.) 

Five factors may have combined to strengthen the influence of the 
pressure groups for the acceptance of the law in the RSFSR and the 
other Republics after four years of indecision. First, the bad harvest 
and failures of agriculture in the south and south-eastern regions of the 
country in 1960, where the unexpected scarcity made the statistical 
and general frauds more apparent. Secondly, the exchange of the new 
money for old, which terminated on 1 April 1961 and must have been 
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an eloquent indicator of the possession of wealth by many citizens in 
country and town, which could not be explained by their official 
earnings as employees or kolkhozniks. Thirdly, an important contri- 
butory factor must have been the disappearance of the trade cooperatives 
(artels) in 1960 which for many left no choice but to start either as 
single craftsmen (kustar edinichnik), or to form some illegal associations 
including the employment of others or working as sales agents.'® 
We must regard the increasing wealth of the country as the fourth 
factor. More wealth and purchasing power among the population 
made it more likely that some of that wealth was diverted to com- 
mercial use. As the fifth reason should be named the implications of 
the campaign for the construction of Communism. As long as there 
are some remnants of private entrepreneurship or private trading, a 
strict organization of distribution is impossible. The breaches and leaks 
in the uniformly planned price economy will disrupt its homogeneous 
character and will influence prices and distribution. The greater the 
differences between the wealthy and less well-to-do the more difficult 
it will be to control distribution. Characteristic in this respect is the 
comment of Literaturnaya gazeta in “Udivitelny promysl’ (A peculiar 
trade), on the workings of single tradesmen and their contact with the 
shady element of ‘getters’, suppliers and ‘machinators’, who seem 
always able to get the needed materials from factory yard to the 
quiet and insignificant flat of the single tradesman (kustar edinichnik).'9 

If there is individual taste there will be a demand for skilfully and 
tastefully made dresses, hats and coats which are not worn ‘by the 
whole of Moscow’, but are individually sewn or manufactured by 
skilled craftsmen. If there is money to spend, as much as 6 rubles (new 
money) per kilogram will be paid for early tomatoes grown by 
gardeners,” as will also the honorarium paid to art experts for their 
help in the purchase of pictures or antiques. 

It is impossible to reduce substantially prices of prime necessities or 
essential consumer goods, because these again may have an industrial 
or manufacturing value as raw materials, for example, sugar and yeast 
for the owners of illicit stills or domestic kvas or beer brewers. It is 
perhaps significant that discussions on the parasite law or the passing 
of that law were often accompanied by the intensification of the 
struggle against illicit stills.?" 

There is still a question open as to why a special law with popular 
jurisdiction was regarded as essential, when almost identical offences 
are dealt with by the Criminal Codes. The answer lies in the fact that 
a law is enforceable only if it is acceptable to the prevailing ethical 
code of a society at large. One way of making the new rules and laws 
acceptable is to let the population participate in their inception and 
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enforcement. The desire of human beings for consistency and their 
aversion to obvious hypocrisy makes it less likely that a person who has 
previously voted another into exile should himself commit the same 
offence. 

Another powerful reason in favour of the law is the possibility, 
through the participation of the public, of breaking the continuous 
chain from the offender via the sympathizer to the neutral or indifferent 
and in so doing isolate the offender. There are innumerable examples 
in the daily press and periodicals of the close links between parasite- 
traders and the general public.?4 

In many cases the supposed parasites were either suspected of 
employing or did in fact employ hired labour. The acceptance of such 
activities as natural and not subject to reprobation or repression is 
expressed by a Ukrainian raikom Party Secretary who stated that they 
‘had neither discussed, nor would discuss, at the meetings of the local 
party organization the question of kolkhozniks growing vegetables 
for the market and employing hired labour for that purpose: ‘How 
are they idlers or speculators? It’s their own stuff they're selling.’2% 

The fact that some of the market gardeners were party members 
and that one tomato grower was even a former examining magistrate 
may indicate the existence of a social climate which the parasite law is 
meant to change and to replace by public disapproval and reprobation. 
It is obviously no easy task to explain to a gardener that his action in 
employing another person in his garden is unlawful and immoral, 
while the employment of a dom-rabotnitsa and nyanya (maid and nurse) 
by his wealthy customers in Leningrad, working in industry or in the 
professions, is not. 

Parasitism will flourish and prosper in direct proportion to the 
suitability of the social climate or the breadth and depth of its penetra- 
tion into the social body of the community.” 

It should be possible by some sociometric technique to measure the 
social distance of new legal measures or the social distance or accept- 
ability of deviant behaviour to the social group, measuring in the first 
case the acceptability of the measure and in the second the spread and 
persistence of malpractices.* 

As to the question of the change in composition of the group of 
people that come under the action of the law, it seems first of all that 
the genuine tramp and beggar, who received even special treatment 
and mention in the original drafts, plays a less important part now. 
The parasites now mainly mentioned are persons who speculate in 
dachas, houses, land allotments, either by the renting or sale of such 
property, or those who use their plots as market gardens. 

Characteristic also is the fact that these plots are frequently garden 
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allotments in towns, holiday resorts and urban settlements.% To 
conteract such commercial exploitation of land, the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR by an order of 30 December 1960 forbade the 
allocation of land to private citizens for the building of dachas. The 
granting of loans for the building of private houses in towns has also 
been stopped; a change which contrasts with the quite recent legislation 
sponsoring loans for housebuilding.”’ Public disapproval of the posses- 
sion of a bigger, ‘substantial’ house is now so great that house-owners 
have offered their houses voluntarily to public or welfare organizations, 
some have simply abandoned them and others denied their titles.” 

The already mentioned abolition of craft cooperatives (artels) during 
1960 has caused the increased unlawful activities of secret factories and 
even driven such factories ‘underground’. In a feature article “The 
two-legged moles’, Zarya Vostoka”’ reports on an illicit leather factory 
literally underground. 

The sale by private individuals of industrial products and consumer 
durables seems to be one of the important sources of private income 
from illegal sources. The more frequent contacts with the West have 
induced the spread of sale and re-sale of illicitly imported textiles, 
nylons and other goods, as well as speculation in currency and gold.*° 
A new feature is also the speculation in ‘gilt-edged’ securities, for 
example the bonds of the State Loan of 1957.71 

It has been pointed out that inequality of earnings is perhaps the 
most important factor which despite public disapproval and despite the 
difficulties and dangers, still induces people to the most intricate and 
ingenious ventures to augment their earnings. There is a social sense of 
justice as well as an individual, a justice towards oneself or one’s family. 
If one’s neighbour earns a good wage thanks to his nimble hands or 
agile brain, another without nimble hands and with less agile brain but 
with green fingers, will do his best to augment his lesser official 
earnings by growing early tomatoes. Again others, with an education 
insufficient for a highly paid job in managerial position, but possessing 
a talent for finding ways and means of getting or disposing of goods at 
a profit, such commercial types (Spranger’s typology) will look out for 
all possible ways of earning additional money by barter and sale, and 
the frequently mentioned type of ‘biznesmen i barakholshchitsa’ is there 
to do so, or to function in the border region between legality and 
illegality as ‘tolkach’, a middleman and agent between government 
enterprises, Cooperatives etc. 

This brings us to the borderland of the parasite law. The rather 
extensive class of people who function as procurement agents (tolkachi) 
may perform perfectly legal functions as representatives of some 
enterprises sent to suppliers or customers, to some sovnarkhoz or 
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ministry in order to obtain supplies, or to effect sales. But their activities 
if carried out as private agents may be more precarious and may have 
the odium of criminality or parasitic behaviour. They are regarded 
sometimes as a necessary evil, sometimes as an unnecessary burden on 
public finance.*? Inherited wealth may constitute unearned income or 
enable people to live a totally or partly idle life. Interesting in this 
respect is an article in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1960 no. II p. 42 
which mentions the excessive royalties being paid, sometimes for 
popular but inferior thrillers, not only to authors but also to their 
inheritors.** Other borderline cases will be the habitual gambler who 
bets his money on race-courses, or the one who is in possession of 
considerable amounts of State lottery tickets.** 

From a penological point of view, the law ought to be regarded as 
unsatisfactory, because a whole group of the most diverse human 
activities has been stamped as deviant, reprobate and punishable on 
a purely definitional and rational basis, without an empirical study 
of the underlying social and psychological causes. The discussions in 
the Estonian Supreme Soviet on the parasite law mention inter alia also 
sexual vice as one way of living on unearned income, which brings 
into the realm of the law also the whole extremely complex problem of 
sexual aberrations. The acceptance of a new punitive law does not 
solve the human problems involved, but rather diverts attention from 
the essential factors, such as the psychological and social reasons for the 
deviant behaviour. 

But the law as such is important, with its course of development and 
the discussions that accompanied it. It evidences the functional im- 
portance of ethical codes of professional groups in modern societies, and 
their significance in exerting pressure and influencing public opinion. 
In this particular case the legal profession with its ethical convictions 
was able to modify the law in spite of powerful tendencies and motives 
for the acceptance of the original drafts. There has always existed a 
widely spread popular belief in popular justice, that the people know 
best and will judge justly. This conviction issues from the premise of a 
well integrated society and that a community in equilibrium is best 
suited to find on the character of the offender and the offence.4> How- 
ever, in a society in the process of growth, there are stresses and strains 
in personality and community where a popular vote is hardly competent 
to find a just solution to extremely involved problems of character and 
personality, and their interrelations with the social life of the group. 

Parallel with the parasite law were also developing different legal 
institutions, that of the Comrades’ Courts, of the participation of the 
public in preventing crime and in guarding public order. Those 
measures, published as draft laws on 23-4 October 1959, represent a 
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different branch of public justice; here are developing institutions of 
moral, ethical controls with the aim not of punishing but of integrating 
and preventing.*© 


Glasgow R. BEERMANN 


ON 13 July 1961 the Vice-Procurator of the Estonian SSR _K. Kimmel published in Rahva Haal 
and Sovetskaya Estoniya almost identical articles under the heading ‘He who does not work shall 
not eat’. These articles seem to be of special interest and significance since they may be based on 
not yet published rules of application of the law. The following points are of importance: 


1. The places of exile are to be fixed by the Council of Ministers of the Estonian SSR with a 
view to employing the offenders either in industry, agriculture or the building trades. 


2. The list of sources of income given in the law as qualifying for the description as a parasite is 
augmented by the mention of ‘prostitution’, ‘speculation in foreign goods’ and ‘the illegal 
performance of religious rites’. 


3. Kimmel stresses most categorically that only property acquired by means of unearned income 
is subject to confiscation orders. 


4. He stresses also that although the measure of exile and forced labour may be applied only to 
males up to 60 years of age and females of up to $5 years, all property acquired by unearned income 
may be confiscated. He adds, however, that due regard should be paid to the old and the disabled; 
they should not be troubled unnecessarily (zrya), since the law is mainly directed against young 
and able-bodied persons leading a parasitic way of life. 


5. He stresses also that in order to enhance socialist legality the idler may be sentenced exclusively 
on the basis of materials supplied by the Prokuratura. This seems to exclude additional ‘evidence 
for the prosecution’ being brought forth at the public meetings. 


6. The parasite proceedings are to be taken up within 10 days from the day the Procurator 
submits his files to the sentencing body. 


7. Three-quarters of the total membership of a collective constitute a quorum. 


1 Soviet Studies vol. TX p. 214 and vol. XI p. 453. 

2 Zarya Vostoka 6.ix.60 and 15.vi.61; Sovetskaya Rossiya 5.v.61; Sovetskaya Belorussiya 16.v.61; 
Pravda Ukrainy 13.vi.61; Sovetskaya Litva 28.v.61; Sovetskaya Estoniya 11.vi.61; Bakinski rabochi 
7.vi.61; Sovetskaya Moldaviya 30.vi.61. 

3 See note 2 above. For Uzbekistan, Pravda Vostoka 18.v.61. 

* See note 1. 

5 Zarya Vostoka 16.viii.57 and 6.ix.60. 

6 A rather interesting description of such difficulties is given in the novel ‘Chelovek mozhet’ 
by V. Kiselev, Moskva 1960 no. 3 pp. 14-17. 

7 Sovetskaya Latviya 28.ii.57. Ukaz of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of Latvia ‘On the 
criminal liability (0b otvetstvennosti) in respect of persons avoiding socially useful work’. 

8 Sovetskaya Rossiya $.v.61 p. 2 and Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR 1961 no. 18 p. 286. 

9 The RSFSR draft published in Sovetskaya Rossiya 21.viii.57 p. 2 is almost identical with the 
Estonian draft as given in Soviet Studies vol. IX. p. 214 as a summary. 

10 Sovetskaya Belorussiya 16.vi.61, Sovetskaya Litva 27.v.61. 

11 Rahva Haal and Sovetskaya Estoniya 11.vi.61. 

12 Pravda Ukrainy 13.vi.61. 

13 Bakinski rabochi 7.vi.61. 

14 Art. 153 of the RSFSR Criminal Code (1960) provides penal sanctions for private entre- 
preneurship, including the unlawful use of state and cooperative forms of enterprises, as well as 
other social forms; it thus includes the use of hired labour for industrial or commercial purposes; 
art. 154 punishes speculation; art. 158 deals with illicit stills, now amended by the law no. 274 
(Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR 1961 no. 18); art. 199 punishes unauthorized acquisition 
of land, its sale or exchange, or generally deals with infringements upon the law of land nationali- 
zation, as well as the unauthorized building of houses and outhouses; art. 209 forbids loitering and 
begging. According to the Criminal Code, after repeated warning the tramp and beggar may be 
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punished with imprisonment for up to two years or sentenced to corrective labour for from six 
months to one year, while according to the parasite law, one warning is sufficient and makes him 
liable to a period of exile of from two to five years, with compulsory labour at his place of exile. 

15 Pravda 7.vi.61 in an article ‘Bez kalyma i yashmaka’ reports of endeavours of local authorities 
in Turkestan to avail themselves of the authority and support of ‘meetings of the elders (aksakals)’ 
in order to eradicate the sale of brides. 

16 T. M. Kulteleyev, Ugolovnoye obychnoye pravo Kazakhov (Alma-Ata, Akad. Nauk Kazakh- 
skoi SSR 1955) p. 300. 

17 Voprosy filosofii 1961 no. 3 pp. 63-73 and also reported in The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press vol. XIII no. 20. 

18 Sovetskaya yustitsiya 1961 no. 9 on parasitic activities of private craftsmen employing 
labour or sales agents. 

19 Literaturnaya gazeta 13.vi.61. 

20 Sovetskaya Estoniya 30.v.61. 

21 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR 1961 no. 18 laws no. 274 and 275. 

22 Pravda Ukrainy 3.viii.6o and 1.xii.60, Sovetskaya Estoniya 30.v.61 and Sovetskaya Rossiya 
30.vi.61. 

23 Pravda Ukrainy 12.ix.60. 

24 An instance of a gross fraud is reported in Nash sovremennik 1960 no. 6 p. 130 in the feature 
article ‘On the trails of Vaska Zhabrin’, which is here given as an example of such involvement; 
a rather grossly conducted fraud remained undetected in spite of a great number of participants. 
Vaska Zhabrin is a cattledriver herdsman driving a pedigree herd through the steppe to a distant 
slaughterhouse. On the way he barters the pedigree animals to local kolkhozniks in exchange for 
stock of a lower grade. The loss of weight of the famished and thirsty animals is made up at the 
end of the journey by giving them plenty of salted fodder and unlimited amounts of water to 
drink. The detection of Vaska Zhabrin may be an extremely difficult task as long as all participants, 
slaughterhouse staff, assistant herdsmen and kolkhozniks have a common interest. A parasite law 
investigation may succeed, however, because of the unexplained wealth and luxurious living of 
the offenders. See also the article in Sovetskaya Moldaviya 10.vi.61 on trading in house property 
on a commercial scale. 

25 An additional reason for the acceptance of the parasite laws, in spite of the Criminal Codes 
having just been passed, may be the excessive mildness that was often prevalent amongst the 
militia, Prokuratura and judiciary since the publication of the draft laws on ‘the role of the public 
in combating infringements of Soviet legality and socialist community life’ (Izvestiya 23.x.59) 
and drafts of model rules for courts of fellow workers and for juvenile delinquency commissions 
(Izvestiya 24.x.59). Those drafts were frequently understood to signify a public policy of mild and 
lenient treatment of criminals. In consequence, the Courts often released undeserving persons on 
probation or set them free on the pledges of public organizations, while some militia officials 
adopted a more relaxed attitude which altogether had harmful social repercussions. See article by 
V. Pomerantsev, ‘V zashchitu suda’ (In defence of the Court) in Nash sovremennik 1961 no. 3 

. 135. 
Pas See article in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1961 no. 3 pp. 26-7 by the Procurator of the 
Kuibyshev oblast in respect of plots in towns, and also the article by Dobrovolski in the same 
issue pp. 39-41 on speculation in land by kolkhozniks or kolkhoz farms. See also the novel in 
Moskva 1961 nos. 5 and 6 ‘Staraya vedma’ (The old witch) which gives a vivid impression of the 
opportunities open to the possessors of such plots. 

27 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1961 no. 3 pp. 28 and 83. In order to compare the change in 
attitudes to private house building see report in Soviet Studies vol. XI p. 109 ‘Legal Implications 
of the 1957 Housing Decree’. 

28 Izvestiya 11.vi.61 on the Palaces in Samarkand. See also Krokodil 1961 no. 1 pp. 4-5 on 
private houses in Estonia and Sovetskaya yustitsiya 1961 no. 12 pp. 28-9, the Supreme Court of the 
RSFSR on activities of a certain Lebedinski in house and car deals for the period 1954 to 1960. 

29 Zarya Vostoka 30.ix.60. 

30 Izvestiya 10.v.61, 11.v.61 and 19.v.61. Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1961 no. 3 p. 30. 

31 Pravda Ukrainy 27.vi.61, where there is a description of a factory worker dealing on a 
grand scale in the sale of State bonds of the State loan for 1957. 


32 See article in Ekonomicheskaya gazeta 5.iv.61 “Tolkachi prileteli’ and the article in Finansy 
SSSR 1961 no. 5 ‘O tolkachakh i kommandirovochnykh raskhodakh’ by V. Ivanov, where the 
unnecessary travel and other allowances paid to tolkachi are mentioned. See also Sovetskaya 
yustitsiya 1961 no. 12 p. 7 on kolkhoz agents for timber, and another earning 364 rubles (new 
money) for supplying addresses of possible buyers of brooms and earthenware. See also ‘Vesti 
reshitelnuyu borbu s podpolnoi advokaturoi’ p. 19 of the same issue on underground illicit 
lawyers who function as solicitors or consultants and represent the clients in courts or before 
administrative authorities. 
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33 See article by Mamontov in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1960 no. 11 pp. 42-6 and the reply 
in defence of royalties by Literaturnaya gazeta 26.xi. 60 p. 4 under ‘Ludoyedka Ellochka’. 

34 The immense natural riches of the country offer scope to a mass of activities which may 
border on criminality or almost fall within the scope of the parasite law: fishing, especially for the 
extremely valuable fish beluga and sturgeon, hunting and fruit-gathering. The very good 
income from gathering the tasty and valuable cedar nuts and the extremely highly valued 
ginseng root for Eastern medicine and the soft horns of the maral (Siberian deer) for the manu- 
facture of pantocrin has repeatedly been mentioned. But even rag-pickers (sborshchiki util-syrya) 
have been mentioned as earning up to 300 rubles (new money). See Nash sovremennik 1960 nos. 1 
and 3, the discussion on forests and the activities of the so-called Barygi (no. 1 p. 210 and no. 3 

. 209). 
Ps It is interesting that even the old pre-revolutionary Russian Code of Criminal Procedure 
besides the jurisdiction by jurors, provided also for ‘neighbourhood investigation’ (doznaniye 
cherez okolnykh lyudei) in order to ascertain the kind of occupation, social connections and way 
of life of the accused. Svod zakonov Tom XVI Ch. 1 art. 454 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

36 See Izvestiya 23 and 24.x.59 and Soviet Studies vol. XI p. 453. The statute concerning 
voluntary detachments (druzhiny) for the protection of public order has been passed by the 
Council of Ministers and the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine on 
8.vi.61 and published in Pravda Ukrainy 20.vi.61. The Statute on the Comradeship Courts has 
been enacted in the RSFSR on 3 July 1961 (Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR 1961 no. 26 
(147) art. 371). 











REVIEWS 


P. M. Alampiev, Ekonomicheskoye raionirovaniye SSSR. Moscow: 
Gosplanizdat, 1959. 263 pp. 9 r. 


Tsentralno-promyshlenny raion (Voprosy geografii no. 49), Gosudar- 
stvennoye izdatelstvo geograficheskoi literatury. Moscow, 1960. 
160 pp. 5 r. 95 k. 


Tue problem of the economic region occupies a central position in a 
dimensional economy, that is, in an economy where the space factor 
is effectively integrated. The notion of space penetrates the economy 
more slowly than that of time. The problems posed by what are called 
the ‘under-developed countries’, the existence of economically back- 
ward regions in countries with an advanced economy, and the discovery 
of the asymmetry of the economic action of either enterprise or state, 
make it clear that economic space is not homogeneous and does not 
coincide with Euclidean space. More and more one observes that the 
economic growth of a nation is linked with the arrangement of its 
territory, with the distribution of the units and centres of production. 

The problem of territorial administration has been coming up in 
the Soviet Union since the beginning of the twenties. The question of 
division into economic regions (ekonomicheskoye raionirovaniye) was 
found at that time to be closely linked, for urgent reasons of state, with 
that of the reorganization of the administrative division of the territory. 

For the Soviet rulers the problem of economic space presented itself 
in effect concretely from three related points of view: 


(1) From the point of view of the direction and development of the 
Soviet economy which was undergoing reconstruction after the civil 
war. In The State and Revolution, in 1917, Lenin wrote that after the 
seizing of power by the working class and the organization of the 
census of production and distribution, ‘the whole of society will be 
simply one great office and one great factory with equal work and 
equal wages’. In fact it was very soon apparent that, in order to control 
economic processes in the immensity of Russia, it was necessary to 
organize the whole of the economy in the most rational way possible. 
In practice, this amounted to a division of the territory into sub- 
ordinate units which would have a specialized function in economic 
development. 

The source of these efforts is Lenin who, as early as his work The 
Development of Capitalism in Russia (1899) had foreseen the importance 
of territorial administration for economic development. Under his 
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impetus the GOELRO Plan and the Academy of Sciences’ Com- 
mission for the study of natural resources played a most important 
part in the first efforts of economic regionalization, as P. M. Alampiev 
rightly recalls (chap. 3). 

(2) From the point of view of relations between town and country. 
For Lenin, as for Marx, one remembers, the contradiction between 
town and country is a consequence of the division between physical 
and intellectual work in the framework of private property. “The 
elimination of the contradiction between town and country’, wrote 
K. Marx in The German Ideology, ‘is one of the first conditions of the 
community, a condition that, in its turn, depends on a mass of material 
presuppositions’. The division of the USSR into economic regions 
founded on a territorial and social division of labour? is one of the 
premisses of the removal of the contradiction between town and 
country, as certain resolutions of the Party and certain economists 
have stressed. 

(3) From the point of view of the policy concerning nationalities. 
This aspect has been stressed fairly often since the preparatory work 
on the division of the Soviet Union into economic regions, Congress 
decisions and other processes of the Party have attached some impor- 
tance to this side of the problem. 

The two volumes reviewed here belong to the field of studies at 
present being undertaken on the division into economic regions. In 
the first, published under the auspices of the Institute of Applied 
Economic Science of Gosplan USSR, P. M. Alampiev studies the 
history of the formation of economic regions since the 1917 Revolu- 
tion, and tries to formulate the problems raised by their formation. 
The second, published by the Moscow section of the Geographical 
Society of the USSR, and compiled by ten authors, examines certain 
aspects of the Central-Industrial economic region of European Russia 
and of the sub-regions of which it is composed. Belonging to the same 
genre—the study of ekonomicheskoye raionirovaniye—these two works 
differ both in their subject and in their method. The first, historical, is 
concerned with the formation of what are sometimes called ‘basic 
economic regions’; the second, geographical, in using the words 
‘raionirovaniye’ and ‘raion’, gives them different meanings from one 
contribution to the next—meanings which Alampiev has listed at the 
beginning of his work.? The two works must therefore be examined 
separately. 

Selecting the best of all the definitions of these two terms Alampiev 
states that ‘in a socialist society, an ekonomicheski raion is a territorial 
part of the national economy, representing a specialization within the 
country’s production, which at the same time is linked with other 
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territorial parts by the social division of labour and which is developed 
in conformity with the plan as an integrated economic whole’.* His 
historical study deals with the formation of these parts. 

After recalling the work done by Russian geographers and econo- 
mists before the 1917 Revolution on the question of the division of 
Russia into economic regions (from K. F. German and K. I. Arsenev to 
Lenin, by way of P. P. Semenov Tyan-Shanski and D. I. Rikhter), 
Alampiev devotes two important chapters to the work of the Admini- 
strative Commission of VTsIK for the Administrative Division of 
Territory, the commissions of the GOELRO Plan, the Commission 
of the Academy of Sciences for the Study of Natural Productive Forces 
(KEPS), the VSNKh Commission for Division into Regions, the 
Gosplan Commission and the VTsIK Commission for Division into 
Economic Regions which was presided over by Kalinin during 1919-22. 
We have shown elsewhere how essential for the continuation of the 
economic development of the USSR were the directions given to these 
first efforts. Many of the future traits of the Soviet economy and of the 
planning and direction of industry are linked with these first attempts 
at economic regionalization.° Alampiev shows why the work on 
economic regionalization prior to 1917 cannot serve as a basis for such 
work done by Soviet power: ‘the idea of division into economic 
regions carried out by the Soviets was born of the planning of the 
national economy.”® But this (earlier) work, he adds, is not without 
scientific value or interest for those who, after the revolution, pro- 
ceeded to regionalization.’ 

From 1920 onwards a policy of Soviet economic space was elaborated 
under the heading of the development and optimum use of the country’s 
productive forces. This is what has been called the ‘energetic principle’ 
of determination of the different economic regions. With the dis- 
appearance of the market, after NEP, the economic region appears as 
a centre of production in which are combined several branches of 
economic activity within the framework of the national economy. 
From the development of centralized planning onwards, the emphasis 
is on this last aspect which, as the guiding principle, makes up the 
‘energetic principle’. We then arrive at the principle of the ‘complex 
development’ of the economic region, destined to ensure growth in 
keeping with the economy as a whole. It is this idea of the complex 
development of large economic regions which was to constitute in 
principle one of the bases of planning from the third five-year plan of 
1938 to the present day.® 

We think that P. M. Alampiev was right to clear at one bound the 
period covered by the first two five-year plans. In spite of the fact that 
one of the three volumes of the first five-year plan was devoted to the 
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‘regional section of the plan’ and in spite of the work of the commissions 
for the study of the distribution of the productive forces preparatory to 
the second five-year plan, the fact remains that the planners of the 
national economy have more or less arbitrarily effected the distribution 
of the objectives to be reached among the different economic regions. 
This way of action gave rise to some subsequent criticism and it is 
probably only with the annual plan for 1936 that the plans begin to 
bear a real relation to the ‘regional section’ of the plan.° 

The sixth chapter gives indirect confirmation of these remarks in 
considering the preparatory work on the third five-year plan in 1937-8, 
devoted to the distribution of the productive forces, and that of the 
Academy of Sciences which centred on the division into economic 
regions (1938-41) as well as the work intended for the preparation of 
the perspective plan of 1943-57 which was interrupted by the war. 
While stating that there are features common to the division into 
economic regions of the twenties and that adopted by Gosplan at the 
beginning of the forties. Alampiev emphasizes that the latter has not 
received an admistrative form: the division into economic regions no 
longer coincides with the division into administrative regions—which 
was one of the essential principles of the work carried out at the 
beginning of regionalization.'° This tendency to dissociate the two 
decisions is found again in the work of the Gosplan Commission formed 
in 1956 to prepare a new division into economic regions. The ‘prin- 
ciples of the division of the USSR into economic regions’ set out at 
the end of 1956 appeal essentially to economic criteria in determining 
the boundaries of the economic regions,!! which provokes a striking 
intervention from G. S. Strumilin: ‘the new system of economic 
regions . . . will be fully realized only in so far as it is conceived not 
merely in statistical terms and when it depends not on bureaucrats but 
on the social forces which are being developed in our country and 
which are found everywhere’.!? On the eve of the publication of N. S. 
Khrushchev’s theses on reform of the administration and direction of 
industrial enterprises and of construction, the Gosplan Commission, 
on 28 February 1957, adopted a project of division into 24 economic 
regions. In the final version presented to Gosplan in April of the same 
year their number is raised to 26. 

The characteristics of the reform proposed by N. S. Khrushchev on 
30 March 1957 and adopted by the Supreme Soviet on 10 May 1957, 
resulting in the creation of 104 sovnarkhozy placed at the head of each 
of the economic-administrative regions, are well known.'3 This reform 
does not come within the lines of previous work on division into 
economic regions and it is therefore surprising to find Alampiev 
making the following statement: “The division into economic-admin- 
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istrative regions introduced in the USSR constitutes a regular stage in 
the development of the economic regionalization of the country’.'* 

The requirements perceived in the course of the last ten years as 
regards the division of the USSR into economic regions, in Gosplan as 
well as in the scientific institutes, are only very partially met by the 1957 
reform which takes into consideration only some of them. The 1957 
reform is essentially a reform of direction and administration of 
industry and building enterprises, which aims at removing the errors 
arising from excessive centralization and from water-tight compart- 
ments between the different branches of industry. Of the two features 
which according to Alampiev characterize the economic-administrative 
region—its economic unity and its administrative unity—it has been 
asserted that they belong as much to basic economic regions as to 
economic-administrative regions or micro-regions.!» As far as economic- 
administrative regions are concerned, the economic unity is often arti- 
ficial (e.g. the economic-administrative regions of the Urals, Kazakhstan 
etc.), and the administrative unity is imperfect in a number of cases (e.g. 
the Karaganda sovnarkhoz which groups together three oblasts). The 
reform has aroused a great deal of criticism and recently it was found 
necessary to create Republic sovnarkhozy (RSFSR, Ukraine, Kazakh- 
stan), which leaves some doubt as to the reality of the “economic units’ 
previously formed.’ The 1957 reform, which conflicts with the 
theses of Gosplan and of the heads of important industrial sectors, has 
at the same time strengthened the capacity of the centralized control 
of the economy as a whole. 

P. M. Alampiev’s conclusion appears therefore hasty and too much 
bound up with the desire to see things unfold progressively, without 
even minor conflicts. This is all the more regrettable since the work 
constitutes an interesting history of the division of the USSR into 
economic regions, and of the fundamental conceptions which inspired 
its originators at Gosplan and at the Academy of Sciences in ‘particular. 
It is to be regretted also that this history has not taken into consideration 
the various theoretical discussions which emerged in the USSR in the 
twenties around the theses of Alfred Weber, or the more recent 
analyses on the role of the transport factor in economic regionaliza- 
tion.!” 

Finally, the way in which Alampiev tackles the present- problems of 
the division into economic regions, by limiting himself to the economic- 
administrative regions, seems insufficient. He should at least have 
indicated the importance of factors such as specialization and transport 
in the study of divisions suited to the present needs of the economy, 
and stressed the bonds these problems have with the working out of a 
‘regional section’ of the plans. 
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The volume devoted to the Central-Industrial region of European 
Russia opens with a criticism of the division of the USSR into 13 
basic economic divisions. The authors of the study, Yu. G. Saushkin 
and T. M. Kalashnikova show by analysis of the structures and 
economic connections of the three regions—Central-Industrial, 
Central-Black Earth and Volga-V yatka—included in the basic economic 
region, Central, that the latter is an artificial economic reality. These 
three regions have in fact quite different industrial structures. 

The Central-Industrial region is characterized by its textile industry 
and machinery construction (28% and 21% respectively of its total 
industrial production in 1955). The Volga-Vyatka region is char- 
acterized by machinery construction, forestry (33% and 15% respec- 
tively) and the chemical industry. The characteristic industries of the 
Central-Black Earth region are food-production and machinery (40% 
and 22% respectively). The machinery construction industries are 
clearly specialized and different for each of the three regions.'® 

In addition, the Central-Industrial region forms an economic unit 
as much from the point of view of its specialization in the industrial 
production of the USSR and of its power base as from the point of 
view of its transport system and of its agriculture, the most char- 
acteristic products of which are potatoes and market-gardening and 
dairy products. In the same way the Volga-Vyatka region is char- 
acterized by its forestry of which only 40% of its production is pro- 
cessed inside the region. In contrast to the Central-Industrial region 
whose ties with the coal mining and ferrous metallurgical base in the 
south are close, the Volga-Vyatka region is linked with the Urals, 
from which it receives four times more ferrous products than from 
the base in the south. 

Finally, the Central-Black Earth region, which is the only one of the 
three to have a positive transport balance of grain and which employs 
in its agriculture a much bigger proportion than that employed in the 
other two regions (66% against 46% for Volga-Vyatka and 25% for 
the Central-Industrial region in 1955), does not constitute the grain 
supply base of the other two. Besides this, there are great prospects 
open to this region arising from the iron ore of the Kursk and Belgorod 
oblasts. 

The fusion of these three regions into one single basic economic 
region—the Central region—is therefore very arbitrary, and for the 
development of the economy of the Union there would be every 
reason to make each an economic region. 

The other studies are devoted to the Central-Industrial region. One 
deals with the economic complex of Yaroslav oblast (S. M. Vosko- 
bozhnikova), another with that of Bryansk oblast (V. D. Boguslavski) 
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and a third with the development of the town of Kalinin, formerly 
Tver (L. E. Iofa). Five articles are devoted to regional problems 
concerning agriculture: the agricultural micro-regions of the south 
of Moscow oblast (V. S. Mikheyeva), the cost of labour in the kolkhozy 
of Ryazan oblast (I. I. Chavchanidze), the agriculture of the Izhev 
region in the Oka valley (O. K. Zambov), the prospects of develop- 
ment of flax and of its localization in Smolensk oblast (B. Perlin), and 
Opol, in Vladimir oblast (D. A. Petryayeva). Finally, one article deals 
with industrial problems: the geography of industry in Moscow 
oblast (A. A. Mints). 

The majority of the agricultural studies in this volume are analyses 
of rural micro-regions. The different parts of the territory analysed are 
divided according to the systems of cultivation and stock-raising, viz 
the combinations of farm produce achieved—for example: dairy 
products, market gardening, grain and potatoes (percentages of areas 
cultivated in relation to total area of the micro-region); the number of 
livestock (cattle and horses, pigs, sheep) per 100 hectares of cultivated 
land; production (grain, potatoes, market-garden produce) per 100 
hectares of cultivated land. Besides these indices the number of hectares 
of cultivated land per kolkhoznik for each system of farming is given.!° 
In the division into rural micro-regions, certain studies deal with the 
climate, period of growth, rainfall, relief, nature of the soils. 

Such studies should enable one to obtain a deeper knowledge of the 
forms of agriculture of a province, of the possibilities of development 
of certain cultivations and yields. They should contribute to an improve- 
ment in agricultural planning. This can be said of the study devoted to 
labour in the kolkhozy.” By the method it uses (analysis of the distri- 
bution of work in the brigades and of the number of workers employed 
at different seasons), it should lead to establishing conditions for a 
better distribution of labour, and to the detection of bottlenecks in 
this sector. 

But it is rather difficult to say exactly what real use is made of these 
efforts. In the volume devoted to the Central-Industrial region, 
indeed, most of the analyses make use of percentages and only rarely 
of absolute data, and they concern different problems for different 
regions. One is dealing not so much with coordinated studies as with 
monographs which are, besides, more descriptive than analytical and 
which tackle the questions only in a very limited way. On the other hand 
the book shows how geographical economists in the Soviet Union 
work and, from this angle, it will be of particular interest to their 
Western colleagues. 

Finally, we note that another volume in the collection ‘Problems of 
Geography’, entitled “The Division of the USSR into Economic 
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Regions’*! and published in memory of N. N. Kolosovski, has 
tackled the questions of the methodology of the division into economic 
regions as much in what concerns the basic economic regions as in 
what concerns the industrial sub-regions or the agricultural micro- 
regions. 


HENRI CHAMBRE 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, Paris 
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Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet Union. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1960. 631 pp. 635. 


Tue writing of the history of the CPSU is a difficult and hazardous 
task. For many periods there is a paucity of materials: for any given 
period key documentation is missing. Revolutionary secrecy and 
ideological pressures before and after 1917 augment the already formid- 
able obstacles which the historian of any party, communist or not, must 
overcome. 

Most existing histories of the CPSU are concerned with particular 
episodes or aspects. Mr. Schapiro has attempted something much harder 
—the production of a continuous narrative and synthesis, “a kind of 
biography of the party’. He starts briefly with the late nineteenth- 
century background and with Plekhanov’s prophecy to the First 
Congress of the Socialist International in 1899 that the Russian revolu- 
tion would succeed as a workers’ revolution or not at all. He ends, also 
briefly, with events since the death of Stalin. He makes no prophecies 
of his own. ‘Happily, prediction, which is neither profitable nor easy, 
is not a function of the historian.’ It is sometimes difficult to realise 
from Mr. Schapiro’s intervening pages covering the period between 
1899 and 1953 that there has been a major economic and social trans- 
formation in Russia. The role of the party as an engine of social change 
is given far less attention than its role as an instrument of power. 

Mr. Schapiro makes a number of claims in his preface which is 
designed to set the keynote of the work. First, party history must 
begin with the roots. In order to understand the CPSU in power it is 
essential first to study the nature of the movement from which the 
Bolsheviks eventually emerged. Second, party history should be 
approached through’ the facts and not through value judgements. He 
says that he has ‘tried to envisage as wide a range of readers’ standards 
as I could, so as to furnish them all with a basis for judgment’. His 
object is not only to reinforce the independence of the reader but to 
avoid dogmatism on his own part. ‘I take the view’, he writes, ‘that 
human motives are not only usually impossible to ascertain but are in 
any case seldom unmixed.’ In other words judgements should be care- 
fully weighed though not necessarily cautious. Third, party history as 
it unfolds does not lead inevitably along an ordained path. “The 
assumption . . . that because things happened in a certain way they had 
to happen in that way, irrespectively of the political actions of men’ is 
basically misleading. Fourth, ‘over long periods of Russian history 
since 1917 the hold of the CPSU over the country was precarious and a 
false move would have meant its downfall’. In other words, the pursuit 
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of power was full of pitfalls. Fifth, he recognises that in certain respects 
Soviet government after 1917 continued to show remarkable similarity 
to government in other countries under other systems not in its 
structure (this was different) but in the kind of problems which faced it. 

These claims, many of which raise interesting general questions about 
politics and history, are not fully met in the long and detailed narrative. 

In dealing with the roots of the party Mr. Schapiro says little about 
the fundamental question of what was Marxist and what was Russian 
in its makeup. A fuller study of Russian political concepts, techniques 
and traditions or a comparison of the history of the CPSU and of 
Communist parties in other countries would have been useful in this 
connection. Often the distinctiveness of Lenin’s ‘ruthless’ attitudes and 
‘exploiting’ role is magnified. Four references (pp. 26, 27, 78, 82) 
to relations with the Liberals, for example, suggest that Lenin’s 
attitude towards ‘joint action with the Liberals’ was peculiar to 
himself. In fact, the problem of determining the proper attitude to- 
wards liberals was one of the ‘accursed’ problems, theoretical and 
practical, of socialism in Russia. The proceedings of the Second Congress 
provide an invaluable anthology of statements, such as Martynov’s 
(Pikker’s) complaint that ‘we are stressing too much what unites the 
proletariat with other oppositional elements and too little what divides 
them’ and Plekhanov’s ‘in our propaganda explaining to the prole- 
tariat the need for our party, the first point must be the critique of 
other . . . opposition parties. To abstain from such criticism would 
amount to signing our own death warrant.’ The question was not, of 
course, specifically Russian—it arose throughout nineteenth-century 
labour history—but the Russian political context was different from 
that in any other European country. It influenced views not only about 
party tactics but about strategy. For example, an article in Rabocheye Delo 
(August 1900) which Mr. Schapiro cites (p. 33) referred, as Lenin did on 
many occasions, to the populist Narodnaya Volya, in support of the case 
for a centralized party. Mr. Schapiro does not show how different left- 
wing factions, confronted with the same political realities, were drawn 
(even when they were not influenced by or were hostile to Lenin) 
towards similar organizational problems. The account given of the split 
of 1901 places far too much emphasis on Lenin’s skill in sharpening 
weapons and generating antagonism. The split between Plekhanov- 
Akselrod and the ‘economists’ began while Lenin was still in Russia and 
he initially disagreed with it (this is not clear from Mr. Schapiro). It is 
untrue to say that what Lenin wrote in April 1901 made a split in 
October unavoidable: the most that Lenin could have done in a struggle 
to gain leadership in revolutionary organization and ideology was to 
prevent re-unification. His idea of a new body which would unite the 
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Revolutionary group of Russian Social Democrats and other groups or 
individuals including possibly the Paris group Borba, was not his own 
idea. It had been suggested by Akselrod. As for the reluctance of 
Plekhanov and Martov to perform ‘a surgical operation’, the only 
source quoted by Mr. Schapiro is a note by the editors of the Pisma. 
These editors stressed that the amendments to the June agreement pro- 
posed by the ‘Union’ at the October Congress were unacceptable to 
all Iskrites. Apparently neither Plekhanov nor Martov protested when 
Lenin published his version of the failure of the Congress in Iskra (No. 9, 
October 1901) and in his preface to the Documents of the ‘Unity 
Congress’ of Russian Social-Democrat organizations abroad published 
as a pamphlet by the League of Russian Revolutionary Social Demo- 
crats. The official minutes of the Congress have not been published, 
but the “Union’s’ version printed in Geneva in 1901 gives no hint of 
differences between Lenin and his colleagues. This detailed evidence 
on what Mr. Schapiro rightly considers to be an event of strategic 
importance suggests that there is far more scope for relating the early 
history of factions to other factors besides Lenin’s quest for power. 
On the split at the Second Congress of 1903 there are similar weak- 
nesses in Mr. Schapiro’s analysis. The emphasis is placed at the start 
(p. 47) on Lenin’s desire to control the party at the cost of splits and on 
his willingness to implicate Martov in his intrigues to oust Akselrod, 


Zasulich and Potresov (p. 51). Later it is admitted (pp. 52-3) that theo- | 


retical as well as power questions were at stake and the suggestion is 
made that ‘All Iskrites . .. were fully compromised by their endorsement 
of Lenin’s dictatorial principles’ (p. 52). In the account of the Borba and 
Riazanov incidents Lenin again appears as the sole disciplinarian and 
splitter: delegates voted ‘in defiance of Lenin’, Borba had not ‘endeared’ 
itself to Lenin, and so on. In fact there is no basis for the claim that 
Lenin’s hostility to Borba and to Riazanov was the sole obstacle to their 
participation. Lenin showed more moderation in his attitude to Borba 
than the other Iskra editors before and during the Congress. He himself 
did not directly intervene in the debate on the admission or non- 
admission of Borba and Riazanov at the Congress: it was Martov, 


Trotsky, Koltsov and others who persuaded Congress to refuse admis- - 


sion. There seems to have been no split between the Iskrites on this 
issue (as claimed on p. 48). The split at the Congress was to have far- 
reaching consequences (and was to provoke many contradictory ex- 
planations of the event), but both Wolfe and Deutscher explicitly 
contradict the view that Lenin was seeking from the outset to dominate 
the party at all costs (Wolfe, Three Who Made a Revolution, p. 249; 
Deutscher, The Prophet Armed, pp. 79-81). 

The point has more general significance in relation to Mr. Schapiro’s 
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second claim that he is eclectic about “human motives.’ His picture of 
human motives is indeed very simple. The leaders of the CPSU are 
always conspirators, a small minority acquiring power by stratagem 
and after 1917 ‘ruling by force in the teeth of proletarian and peasant 
opposition’. Their only object is personal power, wielded and per- 
petuated through the control of the apparatus. Doubtless Mr. Schapiro 
is right in emphasizing that power is at the heart of politics, but he 
underplays all other aspects of motivation. Lenin is a demonic figure: 
the Bolsheviks’ hero is the villain of this version of history. Before 1917 
(against much of the evidence) his opponents appear as weak, lacking in 
authority and mesmerized. After 1917 he is the man of power. Through- 
out the whole story the rank and file serve only as a manipulated chorus. 
We do not learn why anyone should wish to become a member of the 
CPSU, whether the wish varied significantly at different periods, how 
the party appeal varied in relation to other kinds of appeal, for example 
the appeal of taking part in government or industry. 

This criticism can best be illustrated by referring to two elements in 
Mr. Schapiro’s analysis—first, the significance he attaches to the crucial 
events leading up to the ‘seizure of power’ in the period March- 
October 1917; second, the account he gives of party structure after 1917. 

He distinguishes between three phases in the fortunes of the Com- 
munist Party during the period March-October 1917. Up to 5 July 
the popularity of the Bolsheviks ‘waxed’, but Lenin had to restrain the 
rank and file from ‘immediate impetuous action’. From the July 
demonstrations to the Kornilov putsch their popularity “waned rapidly’. 
At the end of August ‘the tide turned in favour of the Bolsheviks as 
rapidly as it had ebbed in July’. An alternative view is that throughout 
the spring and summer of 1917 developments in the provinces (and in 
the army) assisted the Bolsheviks, though not necessarily through the 
direct influence or control of the party. The ‘seizure of power’ was not 
purely conspiratorial: it rested on a skilful handling of social materials. 
It may be argued tentatively that in July the provinces (and the army) 
were a potential source of support for the Bolsheviks, but that lacking 
adequate detailed information, possessing no central apparatus and 
disunited in purpose, the party was not able to exploit this support. 
There is certainly evidence to suggest that the party was stronger in the 
provinces than Mr. Schapiro infers from contemporary official state- 
ments based on insufficient information. There were provincial com- 
plaints of lack of cadres to ‘lead’ new recruits to the party and demands 
not only for visiting emissaries (Schapiro p. 172) but for the assignment 
of permanent resident party workers. There was uneasiness that the 
social situation could not be fully exploited politically. It may be that 
the situation in a number of other Soviets was reflected in the statement 
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of the Bolshevik delegate to the Second Congress of Soviets who was 
instructed to vote for a democratic coalition rather than for the 
Bolshevik slogan “All power to the Soviets’ on the grounds that since 
the elections (to the Kherson Soviet in early October) ‘the Bolshevik 
fraction predominates numerically but not morally’ (Vtoroi Vserossiiski 
S’ezd Sovetov p. 361: for an interesting reversed position see Shestoi 
S’ezd p. 55). The local picture was more complicated than Mr. Schapiro 
suggests. Indeed the official figures accepted by him and by previous 
writers are often unreliable. The number of Bolshevik party organiza- 
tions throughout Russia is given as 78 at the VII Conference and 162 at 
the VI Congress. A survey of only a small number of sources shows that 
by the end of April at least 150 Bolshevik organizations (excluding the 
army) were in existence, probably 400 by the time of the October 
Revolution. V. V. Anikeyev—using mainly unpublished material from 
Soviet archives—includes party cells in his count. His work suggests that 
in October the CPSU comprised at least 1,075 purely Bolshevik organi- 
zations,not counting party cells in the army and navy (Svedeniya o bolshe- 
vistskikh organizatsiyakh s marta po dekabr 1917 goda. In Voprosy istorii KPSS 
1958 no. 2 pp. 126-93; no. 3 pp. 96-168). 

During Mr. Schapiro’s ‘second phase’, although there were arrests of 
Bolsheviks, suppression of Bolshevik newspapers and disbanding, re- 
formation or transfer of army units under Bolshevik influence, neither 
Bolshevik party organization nor support for the Bolsheviks from 
outside sources were seriously impaired. At the VI Congress some 
delegates reported that the immediate reaction to the events of 3 to 5 
July had been ‘crestfallen’; they all stressed that this reaction had been 
short-lived. Neither Chamberlin nor Yaroslavsky bears out Mr. 
Schapiro’s interpretation of this ‘second phase’. Chamberlin, like the 
delegates, talks of a ‘distinct if temporary setback’ and emphasizes that 
‘beneath the surface the relation of forces was only slightly changed’. 
Yaroslavsky insists (Istoriya VKP(b) Vol. IV pp. 160-4) that after the 
events of July workers (including former supporters of the Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionaries) both in Petrograd and in the provinces, 
rallied to the support of the Bolsheviks. One source, not quoted by 
Mr. Schapiro, would have provided him with support for his conten- 
tion. Trotsky (History of the Russian Revolution pp. 755 ff.) seeks to refute 
what he claims to be the view of ‘official Soviet histories’: his account 
is contradictory, however, and does not stand up to close scrutiny. He 
includes in his own account the statement that as early as the middle of 
August (i.e. at least a fortnight before the Kornilov putsch) ‘our party 
has never grown so swiftly as in recent days’ (ibid p. 780). Mr. Schapiro 
often seems to be using Trotsky without quoting him directly: there 
are ample official and unofficial sources (some of them relating to local 
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party activities) to qualify what he wrote of this particular period. Two 
interesting examples of growing Bolshevik strength before the Kornilov 
putsch were the successful strike called and led by them on 12 August 
against the Moscow State Conference (Trotsky pp. 658, 659; Cham- 
berlin, The Russian Revolution 1917-21 Vol. I p. 201; Podgotovka i pobeda 
Oktyabrskoi Revolyutsii v Moskve, Moscow 1957, pp. 243-6) and the 
results of the elections to the Petrograd City Council on 20 August 
when the Bolsheviks increased their total vote by 30,000 and their share 
of the total vote from 15.4% to 33% as compared with the June figures 
for the Petrograd District Councils (Trotsky p. 781; Petrogradskiye 
Bolsheviki v Oktyabrskoi Revolyutsii, Leningrad 1957, pp. 129, 242). 

Mr. Schapiro’s third phase looks different if the first two are seen in 
perspective. Behind the kind of detailed analysis given above may well 
be precisely that kind of ‘mixture of motives’ which he claimed he 
would search for: there were certainly social forces for which ‘power’ 
explanations alone are quite inadequate. Lenin never hid the fact that he 
wanted power both for himself and for his party. The quest for power, 
however, must be related to changing circumstances and to assessments 
of circumstances not only on Lenin’s part but on the part of others. The 
account given by Mr. Schapiro of Lenin’s attitude to the Soviets is 
unconvincing also. The reader is neither prepared for nor enlightened 
on the development of Lenin’s views from an attitude of ‘lack of 
sympathy and a good deal of suspicion’ in 1905 to regarding them as 
‘organs of insurrection against the bourgeoisie’ in 1915 and as organs of 
power in a socialist revolution in 1917. The place of the Soviets in 1917 
itself certainly requires further study. On the events of 1917 as a whole 
there is abundant material to sort out. Mr. Schapiro points out (p. 593) 
that ‘a great deal of information can be gleaned from documents . . . 
on 1917... published during the last few years’. In fact he has used 
only two of the documents (Perepiska and Vtoroi S’ezd Sovetov) and 
these only in selected contexts. 

The story of party structure after 1917 lends itself at first more 
easily to Mr. Schapiro’s approach than the period of active revolution 
in 1917 when the apparatus was less significant then the tactics. Yet it is 
not enough to describe what happened in terms of ‘apparatus’ and 
‘power’. The problems of ‘rallying’ the membership behind policies 
worked out by the party’s ‘leading nucleus’ were not simply problems 
of power but were related to social and economic processes and attempts 
(successful or unsuccessful) to anticipate, control or advance these 
processes. How far did the CPSU succeed in creating a sense of service, 
a sense of discipline and a sense of ‘political consciousness’ within the 
party? There is far more material than Mr. Schapiro quotes on pro- 
cedures and conditions of selection of new members, on the keeping 
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and transmission to party centre of membership records, on member- 
ship card checks and purges, on activities in the lower échelons of the 
party, on the persuasion or inducement of non-party members to 
follow examples set by members, on political education and on 
techniques of promotion. What looks at first sight to be monolithic 
may be less monolithic in practice. The Smolensk archives for the 
earlier period illuminate the local scene. Could this scene have been 
illuminated more clearly later? Well into the 1930s there survived a 
residual idealism rooted originally in populism. How far did the ‘going 
to the people’ movement of the Komsomol reflect this? How far, to 
take a completely different kind of situation, did local inadequacies put 
a brake on central initiative? The inertia and inflexibility of ‘lower 
units’ and local party officials are stock themes in Soviet literature and 
CC pronouncements. It is interesting to note that on at least two 
occasions, in an effort to regulate local activity, the CPSU legislated 
on the need to ensure a minimum amount of ‘free time’ for party 
members. The XI Conference (December 1921) laid it down that party 
members should be allowed at least three free evenings a week ‘to 
avoid undermining their material condition and to enable them to 
devote time to their own further education’. The XIV Conference in 
1925 insisted on two free evenings and one full day. What was the 
significance of this? 

Mr. Schapiro does include a number of chapters on the social com- 
position of the party. They are based on Dr. T. H. Rigby’s research and 
are full of interesting detail. Unfortunately, however, no attempt is 
made to assess the impact of this changing social composition on the 
structure and attitudes of the party, nor (and it is of basic importance) 
are the changes in social composition within the party related to changes 
in Soviet society as a whole. What was the significance, for example, 
of the changing proportions of women to men, of ‘educated’ to ‘un- 
educated’ people, of ‘workers’ to the rest in the party? The mere 
accumulation of statistics relating to proportions is by itself of little 
interest. The pace of industrialization and the ‘improvements’ within 
the general educational system must be considered in any realistic 
account of party composition, particularly when society was being so 
radically transformed. The question of the total size of the party is of 
interest, too, since this could be (in considerable measure) determined 
from above. Between 1939 and 1952 the CPSU grew in size, the aim 
being to create a ‘mass party’. Could it have grown larger still? Mr. 
Schapiro does not fully explain in terms of his own account of war- 
time history why it grew so much. If the picture he paints in Chapter 
27 on the Second World War is taken as true—discontent, resentment 
and opposition among the masses of the population, waiting for the 
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régime to collapse and showing no glimmer of ‘love for or confidence’ 
in the party (pp. 496-7), how does it come about that in 1942 two 
million people were admitted to the party (p. 522)? By January 1945 
total membership had risen to 5,760,369. Was this, in Mr. Schapiro’s 
view, an upper limit of effective support of the régime? It is curious 
that he attributes ‘the broadened base of the party’ solely to the desire 
on the part of those in power to ‘restore lost confidence in the party’. 
After the end of the war when membership fell again he suggests that 
this fall could be attributed to movements not from above but from 
below—‘disillusionment with a return to the old ways of government’. 
Some of these highly conjectural statements are peppered with terms 
like ‘no doubt’. No suggestions are made about the effects of changing 
social composition (of the country and of the party) on its contemporary 
(or post-war) mood, and when a brief reference is made to promotion 
in the party from 1946 to 1952 (pp. 526-7) no comparison is made 
between opportunities for bright young men to be promoted in the 
party and outside. 

Failure adequately to explain party composition and its effects (and 
explanation is difficult and controversial) is linked with two other of 
Mr. Schapiro’s claims. In warning against ‘inevitability’, he seems at 
times to overlook long-term trends which transformed economy and 
society. The massiveness of these changes must be set alongside the 
‘precariousness’ of which he writes. The precariousness was, after all, of 
two kinds. It was not only the fate of power-driven individuals which 
was at stake at the most difficult moments of Soviet history or even the 
fate of a régime: it was the fate of a revolution. This realization in- 
fluenced the attitudes of “opposition-minded people’ in the 1920s and 
1930s, and attempts were consistently made to enforce it in the Soviet 
Union and outside. Stalin’s statement that ‘to declare war on the party 
apparatus . . . means the destruction of the party’ must be set alongside 
comments by Trotsky to the same effect (Schapiro p. 284). Marxist 
arguments are surely relevant (if incomplete) in this context. Within 
this context, nonetheless, there was room, indeed there was need, to 
decide far from easy questions about the proper priority and ordering 
of policies, the ‘tempo’ of revolutionary change. The story of forced 
collectivization, for example, which Mr. Schapiro represents as an 
exercise by Stalin in the extension of novos 4 power through the 
establishment of political control over the peasantry, is complicated b 
what may have a differences of outlook about ‘tempo. The Left 
Opposition had urged a similar policy earlier, as Mr. Schapiro shows, 
on strong economic grounds. But politics as well as economics neces- 
sarily came into the reckoning, and government as well as the party. 
The ‘whole story’ (and the essential evidence for parts of it is lacking) 
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may be different from what Mr. Schapiro suggests. Given the multi- 
plicity of problems and the ‘precariousness’, one aspect of which he 
discusses, it is hardly surprising that ‘faction’ and ‘fractions’ were 
treated with scant sympathy in the 1920s. George Washington in his 
Farewell Address to Congress in the United States had warned his 
compatriots ‘in the most solemn manner’ against the terrible danger of 
‘factions’ in the new United States. In his age ‘faction’ was, of course, 
the usual way of describing or defining ‘party’: the factions were 
though of as conspiratorial. The comparison of situations cannot be 
pushed far but it suggests that techniques of power and questions of 
purpose are inextricably bound together. 

More comparisons would have clarified some of Mr. Schapiro’s 
themes. It was not only problems confronting government which the 
Soviet Union and other countries had in common. In certain respects 
(limited respects) all parties have certain problems and structures in 
common. The question of ‘bureaucracy’, for instance, which has been 
a favourite theme in Communist political writing, has not been entirely 
absent in other kinds of political writing about other kinds of party. 
A study of the general literature of ‘party’ is part of the necessary 
preparation for a particular study of the CPSU. On some themes of 
party literature Mr. Schapiro has very little to say. He does not mention 
party finance since the revolution, for example, except once on pp. 
568-9 where he is discussing changes in 1956. Even before 1917 his 
interest is in the more discreditable aspects of ‘party financing—rich 
bourgeois benefactors, ‘expropriations’ and German funds. Detailed 
evidence is lacking, yet because the subject has a direct bearing on the 
relationship between party and government, and party and population 
as a whole, it cannot be ignored. It is interesting to note that in the 
report to the XX Congress quoted on p. 568 it is mentioned that for 
the RSFSR 43 out of 102 regional newspapers received subsidies. This 
outgoing expenditure may be related to income received from publica- 
tions: it was also reported that 26.3% of party income in 1955 was 
derived from publishing (Protokoly XX Vol. | p. 121. Finance is only one 
of several subjects where a comparison between the CPSU and other 
communist and non-communist parties would be revealing. The 
unique, and there is much that is unique about the CPSU, only 
becomes plain when what is common is first explained. 

In his bibliographical note Mr. Schapiro says of E. H. Carr’s A History 
of Soviet Russia ‘it tends to be over-influenced by Lenin’s outlook in 
earlier volumes, and in general deals much more with official policies 
than with their effects on the population of the country’. Leaving on 
one side whether this is a fair comment on Mr. Carr, it can be applied, 
in certain respects discussed above, to the work of Mr. Schapiro. He 
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set himself a herculean task, collected a vast amount of material, but 
left many of the basic problems of interpretation to what will doubtless 
be a continuing debate. 

A. Briccs 


Leeds A. DRESSLER 





D. M. Chechot, Uchastniki grazhdanskovo protsessa (Parties in Civil 
Proceedings). Gosyurizdat, 1960. 190 pp. 3 r. § k. 


ALTHOUGH this book appeared before the Draft Basic Principles of 
Civil Procedure were published in July 1960, its value is not likely to 
be affected by their adoption, for the Draft Basic Principles contain 
very little that is new! and while there has been much discussion of 
them in the various legal journals the criticisms have been mostly on 
comparatively minor points of drafting. 

The book deals fully with the parties to civil actions, and with the 
various means by which co-plaintiffs, co-defendants and third parties 
may be joined in an action and with their procedural rights. These 
chapters, together with those which treat of the procedural position of 
witnesses, expert witnesses, and of persons acting on behalf of infants 
or others lacking procedural capacity, are mainly of technical interest 
to the specialist in civil procedure. The last two chapters of the book, 
however, are of more general interest, for they concern the part 
played by state and social organizations in civil proceedings, and the 
functions of the procurator’s office. A particularly valuable feature of 
the whole book is the frequent reference to the facts of cases which 
have been decided by the courts; the approach is both theoretical and 
practical. 

Before considering the special position of state and social organiza- 
tions and the procuracy, it is of interest to note that one criticism made 
by Chechot (p. 67) of existing civil procedure has been met by cl. 19 
of the Draft Basic Principles, which provides that a co-plaintiff or a 
co-defendant participates independently in the proceedings; this 
means, in effect, that one co-defendant, for example, is not bound by 
any procedural step taken by the other. Existing legislation? expresses 
this principle, subject to some limitations in the case of joint liability; 
these limitations are now to go. 
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A matter of greater practical importance arises in connection with 
actions brought by or against the wrong person. This is particularly 
likely to happen in tort cases, for the plaintiff is inclined to sue the 
person who appears immediately responsible for causing the harm, 
although where the harm is caused by a ‘source of special danger’ the 
owner or legal possessor is the proper person to be sued.* For example, 
in a running-down case the proper defendant is the owner or person 
legally in possession of the motor vehicle that has caused the harm, and 
if this person was not driving it at the time of the accident he may 
claim an indemnity (regress) from the driver if the accident was due 
to the latter’s negligence (though only within certain limits where the 
driver is his servant, as would be the case where a van belonging to a 
public corporation was being driven by that corporation’s employee) .* 
The right of the court to replace a wrong party to an action by the 
right one, is at present based an art. 166 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
of the RSFSR, the provisions of which are virtually reproduced in 
cl. 20 of the Draft Basic Principles. This has given rise to some criti- 
cism, for in past practice art. 166 has been the source of many difficulties 
and errors; in particular, cl. 20 of the Draft Basic Principles, in its 
present form, does not allow, any more than does art. 166, for some- 
thing that has become established in court practice, namely, the 
joinder of an additional party, not in substitution of the original 
defendant, but as a co-defendant who may be liable should it appear 
that the original defendant is not; Chechot refers to such an additional 
party as a ‘conditional defendant’ (uslovny otvetchik) on p. 93. An 
example of what is meant is given by N. I. Avdeenko and R. Kh. 
Valeeva in their article “K proyektu Osnov grazhdanskovo sudo- 
proizvodstva Soyuza SSR i soyuznykh respublik’>: if the consignee of 
goods which have arrived in damaged condition sues the carrier, the 
court may, with the consent of the plaintiff, direct the consignor to 
be joined as an alternative (‘conditional’) defendant for it may be that 
the carrier is not liable on the ground that the goods were in damaged 
condition, or were improperly packed, when received by him from 
the consignor, in which case it will be the consignor who is liable in 
damages to the consignee. These writers suggest that cl. 20 be amended 
to allow for this kind of case. 

The position of state and social organizations participating in civil 
proceedings requires special mention, for this is very much a live issue. 

State and social organizations may participate in civil proceedings as 
plaintiffs, defendants or third parties, in which case their procedural 
position is similar to that of private citizens concerned in civil litigation 
as plaintiffs, defendants, or third parties, and this will be the case when 
their own civil law rights or duties are involved. They may, however, 
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also be involved in civil proceedings in the course of carrying out their 
own duties and functions, and this in two ways: 

1. as ‘procedural plaintiffs’ (protsessualniye isttsy), when, although 
their own rights are not involved, they are obliged or empowered by 
law to initiate proceedings on behalf of someone else. In particular, 
actions for the revocation of adoption orders may be started by any 
person or organization who considers this necessary for the benefit of 
the child adopted, and in practice such actions are sometimes commenced 
by education authorities and trade unions, and similarly actions for the 
payment of maintenance for children may be started not only by one 
parent against the other, but by a number of bodies such as the mater- 
nity and youth protection authorities, trade unions, or by the court 
itself.° Again, actions for a declaration of nullity of contracts or other 
transactions concluded as a result of force, fraud, or undue influence, 
may be and should be brought by any state official who becomes 
aware of the facts if the party prejudiced does not sue himself. 

2. In a number of cases the law provides that state organizations are 
entitled to be heard and to give their observations (zaklyucheniye) on 
the legal and factual aspects of the case. The present basis of this 
jurisdiction is art. 172 of the Code of Civil Procedure of the RSFSR, 
and although differences of opinion have arisen concerning its inter- 
pretation, current court practice clearly goes beyond its prima facie 
literal meaning, and Chechot is of the opinion that it should be com- 
pletely redrafted.” The participation of social, as distinct from state, 
organizations, though not provided for by art. 172, is sometimes 
allowed in practice, and this is met by cl. 24 of the Draft Basic Prin- 
ciples which not only puts social organizations in the same position as 
state organizations in this matter, but extends the rights of both to 
intervene on their own initiative instead of waiting to be notified by 
the court of their right to participate, and to submit to the court not 
only observations, but also additional evidence. Various critics, how- 
ever, urge that the new cl. 24 does not go far enough, and that ‘the 
new institution of participation of social organizations in proceedings’ 
should be further extended, on the ground that as progress to com- 
munism proceeds, social organizations will gradually replace state 
organizations.? This is a matter of which we shall clearly be hearing 
much in future. 

Cl. 23 of the Basic Draft Principles suggests that no significant 
changes are envisaged in connection with the participation of the 
procurator in civil cases, though criticisms of the iedunantiiy of this 
clause have been made.!° 

E. L. JOHNSON 

King’s College, University of Durham 
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1 See R. Schlesinger, Soviet Studies vol. XII p. 326. 

2 Arts. 163, 164 of the Code of Civil Procedure of the RSFSR. 

3 Art. 404 of the Civil Code of the RSFSR. 

+ See in particular the cases cited by Chechot on pp. 105-108. 

5 Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1960. 10. p. 86. 

6 Chechot says in this connection ‘The general rise in culture of the Soviet peoples, and the 
wide legal aid services offered to citizens, have produced a position where, as a rule, suits for 
maintenance are brought by parents themselves, who thus appear as plaintiffs in the case.’ (p. 132.) 

7 p. 163. 

8 Avdeenko and Valeeva, op. cit. 

9 Avdeenko and Valeeva, op. cit.; M. S. Shakrin, reported in Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 
1960, 10, p. 62; N. B. Zeider, ‘O proyekte Osnov grazhdanskovo sudoproizvodstva Soyuza 
SSR i soyuznykh respublik,’ Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1961, 2, 110, who would apparently 
reject all restrictions on the rights of social organisations to intervene in civil actions, and allow 
them to do so whenever they might think it necessary for the protection of the rights and interests 
of Soviet citizens. 

10 Avdeenko and Valeeva, op. cit; and V. S. Karpik and I. A. Yukho in an article with the 
same title, Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1961, 3, 116. 





M. M. Vydrya et al. (comp.), Sudebniye rechi Sovetskikh advokatov 
(Court Speeches of Soviet Advocates). Gosyurizdat, 1960. 271 pp. 
4r. 60 k. 


THE increased attention devoted to improvement of the qualifications 
of the Bar has now resulted, after the publication of some volumes of 
model speeches by Russian advocates of the pre-revolutionary period! 
and of Soviet public prosecutors, in this publication of speeches for 
the defence made by prominent members of the Leningrad Bar in the 
post-war period, most of them fairly recently.? The shift is important 
since every outstanding achievement of defence counsel presupposes 
that the preliminary investigation and the public prosecution, and—if 
the success was achieved on appeal—even the lower courts, have 
proved wrong: emphasis on such cases, as is natural in a collection of 
this kind, draws public attention to the occurrence of such mistakes, 
the discovery and correction of which is now regarded as a primary 
duty of the Soviet advocate, and certainly as the kind most likely to 
attract energetic and intelligent young lawyers to the profession. Only 
in one case—that of the Shelekhovs, mother and son—the advocate, 
V. V. Matilov, appears on behalf of the relatives of the victim, i.e. in 
support of the prosecution, in order to defend the murdered woman’s 
reputation which had been attacked by her murderers. This, and some 
other cases, are interesting also because of the excellent analysis of the 
evidence, which the first court hearing had failed to discover. Some 
cases are remarkably near to the best Russian tradition of psychological 
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understanding. The mild sentence passed in a case of crime passionnel 
(that of Levchinskaya) by the court, following the defence counsel’s 
demand, would, however, be normal under the new penal code of the 
RSFSR.3 

The Introduction—on The Tasks of Defence in the Light of the 
Basic Principles of Criminal Procedure—is written by Professor M. A. 
Cheltsov. While the law requires the procurator to withdraw the 
prosecution once he finds it refuted by the evidence, the advocate is in 
no circumstances allowed to leave his client in the lurch.* Since the law 
requires the procurator to investigate the exculpating as well as the 
incriminating evidence, the help offered by the barrister to the court 
is one-sided in character but not less necessary: since the law regards 
full proof of the defendant’s guilt as a necessary condition for conviction, 
the advocate is within his rights when demanding the acquittal of a 
defendant against whom no convincing evidence has been brought 
forward, even if he admits in his conscience the possibility that his 
client may be guilty (p. 21). The advocate thus appears as an institu- 
tional guarantee for the presumption of the innocence of the accused: 
though this presumption is not made explicit (nor is it in the Basic 
Principles)° it is good to find its substance expressed by Professor 
Cheltsov, who was not one of its protagonists in the earlier discussions. 
Where the prosecuting organs properly fulfil their duty, and avoid 
insufficiently founded prosecutions, the barrister helps the court by 
bringing forward all psychological etc. circumstances mitigating the 
offence (a task for which he is better qualified than the procurator since 
he is in personal contact with his client) and thus serves the public 
interest in avoiding excessive punishment (p. 17). 

Such an interpretation of the Basic Principles relieves defence counsel 
from the position of a step-child in Criminal Procedure to which he 
appears condemned as long as the fulfilment of the procuracy’s obliga- 
tion to seek for objective truth is taken for granted at least in the vast 
majority of cases. Soviet barristers, however, are not satisfied with what 
they have got: G. M. Shafir, while fighting in the Gribanov case an 
uphill battle against the (eventually successful) effort of the Presidium 
of the Leningrad City Court to enforce its views upon the court of 
first instance, referred to the demands, expressed in the discussion of 
the Code of Civil Procedure, that Supervision Procedure, too, should 
be organized as a proper contest between the parties, and defence be 
admitted (p. 255). 

No far-reaching conclusions should be drawn from the selection of 
cases included in a book destined for the general reader, with an 
obvious intention to increase confidence in the legal profession and to 
help improve its standards: such a book is bound to contain a majority 
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of cases where the crimes committed were serious enough to attract 
public interest or the personal circumstances of the offenders were of 
such a character as to give ample scope for the barrister’s pleas in 
mitigation. The inclusion of the Gribanov case, where such pleas failed 
to produce any positive result, has to be interpreted as a criticism of the 
obstinacy of the higher court which per ee its views in what was an 
issue of basic legal definitions as well as of diminished responsibility for 
an allegedly attempted murder (the original sentence, which was 
restored after a prolonged struggle, had been conditional). Apart from 
those cases where the defence could appeal to a general human interest 
we find, however, two cases concerning complicated issues of technical 
responsibility for manslaughter committed by negligence (a grave road 
accident, and one case of negligence by a ship’s master) and one case of 
misappropriation of socialist property in circumstances where the 
advocate could contest only the amount of the misappropriations 
committed by his client, and thereby achieve a mitigation of the 
sentence to the length that would now be normal under the new 
Criminal Code. 

Natural though it may appear in a book compiled from defence 
counsel’s point of view, the public prosecution does not appear in a 
favourable light: the most charitable thing that can be said about its 
behaviour in most of the cases described is its almost hopeless affection 
for what was once described by its own leaders as ‘the accusatorial 
deviation’, i.e. an obstinate holding-on to all apparently incriminating 
evidence, combined with a complete blindness to its shortcomings. 
In two cases confessions were obtained—though under observation of 
the legal standards—from juveniles under promise of mild treatment.® 
In one of these cases incriminating evidence (photocopies of uncertified 
documents) appears to have been fabricated: the worst in these instances 
is not the mere fact that they could happen but the obstinacy with 
which the unsubstantiated prosecutions were upheld even in the first 
hearings of the appeals in the higher courts. 

Nor do court experts appear in a very favourable light. In the case 
just mentioned they change their opinions about the tool with which 
the deadly wound was inflicted in accordance with changes in the 
defendants’ confessions; in another case they cannot even be expected 
to be objective since they are representative of that very Leningrad 
Road Administration which, if the road-victim’s death was not due to 
criminal negligence on the driver’s part, was responsible because of its 
failure to mark a danger spot. For good reasons Cheltsov, referring to 
these cases, emphasizes the barrister's duty to behave critically towards 
experts’ opinions. Such things do happen in many lands and there is no 
novelty in our learning that they are happening in the USSR too: 
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the remarkable thing, however, is that they are described in a book 
explicitly described in the Preface as destined for a mass public, and that 
the need to check them is treated as a main illustration obthe importance 
of the barrister’s work. 

The lower courts’ response even to very strong arguments of the 
defence is uncertain: what appears, from the speeches reproduced, as 
fairly obvious miscarriages of justice were corrected only on appeal, 
if not in the Supreme Court: particular obstinacy was shown in the 
two cases already mentioned of road and sea accidents, where acceptance 
of the case for the defence implied conviction of the officials who 
actually bore the main responsibility. One of these cases was eventually 
closed by the amnesty of 27 March 1953; in the other, a mild sentence 
would have been psychologically difficult after the loss of twenty-two 
lives, notwithstanding the fact that Petilov, a sailor of 24 years’ ex- 
perience, had been appointed master of the trawler and ordered to fish 
at a date when, according to the explicit orders given by the Ministry 
to his seniors, fishing in the North Atlantic should have been interrupted 
in view of weather conditions: in this case the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR satisfied the defence counsel’s original demand for 
a merely conditional sentence by an act of clemency. Surely these two 
cases would have called for the court’s exercise of its right to pass a 
chastnoye opredeleniye, i.e. a statement which, independently of the 
defendant’s fate, draws attention to the objective circumstances which 
made the calamity possible, and thereby asks for the appropriate 
administrative measures. In fact, the courts passed such statements, in 
connection with an acquittal of the defendant, only in two of the 
reported cases—the only ones in which the defence got its standpoint 
accepted as early as the first instance. One of these concerned Vasilev, 
the master of a ship whom the port administration wished to turn into 
a scapegoat for its own neglect of elementary precautions against out- 
breaks of fire during loading. The other concerned the effort of a 
senior police officer to deprive one Alexeyev, whose marriage he had 
already destroyed, also of his flat by instigating a corapletely unfounded 
prosecution for failure to pay alimony. In this second chastnoye opre- 
deleniye the attention of the authorities is drawn not only to the misuse 
of his position by the police officer but also to the fact that the district 
procurator raised the prosecution on such flimsy foundations. (The 
reviewers of the Ukrainian publication mentioned in note 2 
deplore the failure of all the advocates quoted to demand chastnoye 
opredeleniye in cases of violation of the law in the course of the pre- 
liminary investigation.) 

When reading the cases, one gets the impression that the courts 
could have made much greater contributions to putting the house in 
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order. In an intelligent barrister’s effort to cause them to do so, as much 
as in his defending his client against unfounded accusations or unduly 
harsh punishment, an answer may be found to the question how the 
advocate can secure general recognition as an important public servant. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


1 The first, and most important, of these was, conjointly with other relevant books, reviewed 
by me in Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 200 ff. 

2 No dates are given but internal evidence points in one case (that of Fokin) to a court hearing 
not later than 1952, yet in two or three others to dates later than 1957 (namely after the amnesty 
issued at the 40th anniversary of the October Revolution, and after the formation of the Sovnar- 
khozy). The case of the ship’s master Petilov was apparently heard in 1959 since, according to 
internal evidence, the catastrophe caused by his negligence occurred on 17 October 1958 (in the 
introductory summary of the case the ‘58’ is replaced by dots—for reasons which appear some- 
what unreal if it is kept in mind that, as is evident from the speech, British vessels participated in 
the rescue of the survivors). Also, the Ukrainian Ministry of Justice has published a collection of 
speeches of barristers (Kiev, 1959, reviewed in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1961 no. 4 pp. 122 ff.). 

3 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. XII p. 461. 

4 The increased interest in basic issues of barrister’s ethics finds expression also in studies of 
individual problems, such as that published by D. Ostrovski (in Sovetskaya yustitsiya 1961 no. 3) 
on how the advocate should behave if the interests of his client contradict those of other defend- 
ants (the law prohibits, of course, the defence of defendants with contradicting interests by the 
same barrister, and makes violation of this rule a ground for quashing a sentence). The question 
is answered in the sense that the advocate should defend his client by emphasizing any doubt in 
his guilt but not shoulder the tasks of the prosecution by positively supporting his client if the 
latter tries to prove the predominant guilt of one of his co-defendants. 

5 But see Soviet Studies vol. XII pp. 104-5, and notes 3 and 4. 

® As prescribed by the law, teachers were present when the youths were charged but only in 
one of those cases did the teacher find it necessary eventually to protest against the method by 
which the confession had been obtained. The other’s silence must have appeared to the youth 

“concerned as a confirmation of the police investigator’s offer of a conditional sentence for alleged 
murder. : 

These clearly non-political cases of investigators’ efforts to obtain confessions are a matter of 
the past, when the dogma of the alleged superiority of the confession as a sufficient piece of 
evidence provided the basis for many a show-trial. In L. M. Shifman’s recent publication Rech 
Prokurora (Gosyurizdat, 1960) Krylenko’s argumentations in the Shakhty trial as well as in that 
of the ‘Industrial Party’ are mentioned as instances of such incorrect appreciation of the confession 
(pp. 121-3), notwithstanding the tribute paid to Krylenko (a victim of the ‘great purge’) as one of 
the greatest Soviet lawyers. (Krylenko and the pre-revolutionary lawyer A. F. Koni are the only 
counsels for the prosecution whose speeches are appreciated: Krylenko’s purger, Vyshinski, is 
not even mentioned in the book.) 











V. A. Yazev, Prodazha tovarov naseleniyu v kredit (Sale of goods to the 
population on credit). Gosyurizdat, 1960. 44 pp. 50 k. 


LimiteD facilities for the private purchase of durables on credit were 
introduced as a result of local initiative in certain towns in the USSR 
early in 1959.! They met with an immediate response from the public; 
once credit facilities were available sales of radio sets trebled and sales 
of sewing-machines quadrupled, and in August 1959, less than four 
months after the introduction of the scheme, Kiev Univermag sold 
three million rubles’ worth of goods to the public on credit. This 
little booklet provides in a small compass a great deal of interesting 
information about the Soviet system of consumer credit, which has 
wrongly been termed ‘hire-purchase’ in the popular press here; 
technically the system is not one of hire-purchase but of credit sale, 
for the buyer becomes the owner of the goods acquired as soon as he 
receives them and there is no question of any ‘snatch back’ if he makes 
default in his payments. 

Retail credit trading is now governed by a decree of the USSR 
Council of Ministers of 12 August 1959 which lays down certain 
principles but gives considerable scope to the Republican govern- 
ments to adapt the scheme in accordance with conditions prevailing in 
the various localities. Credit facilities, however, are still very limited, 
and they are not available to all. To take advantage of the scheme the 
buyer must in general be resident and permanently employed in the 
same town as the store from which an article is to be purchased; this 
excludes collective farmers and others living in the countryside, 
temporary staff and seasonal workers, workers who live in one town 
and work in another, pensioners (except in the Georgian and Latvian 
SSRs) and, subject to a few minor exceptions, members of the armed 
forces. Moreover only a restricted range of goods can be obtained on 
credit: radio sets, sewing-machines, motor-cycles, bicycles, cameras, 
wrist watches, motors for small boats, sports guns, and clothing made 
of woollen or silken materials are available throughout the Union, and 
each Republican government makes its own additions to the list.? 
The buyer pays a deposit of 25% (in a few cases 20%) of the cash price 
plus a credit charge of from 1 to 2% at the time of the purchase, the 
balance being deducted from his wages over a period of from six to 
twelve months by his employer who pays it to the shop. A second 
article cannot be bought on credit until the first has been paid for.? 

On the other hand the credit charge is very low and the buyer is free 
from the many snags which surround hire-purchase in Britain. And 
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the provisions concerning defective goods seem admirable when 
compared with those prevailing in this country where the buyer (or 
hire-purchaser) normally has no remedy in the case of shoddy goods 
sold without a guarantee if the goods were in working order when 
delivered but break down shortly afterwards. In the USSR most 
goods sold on credit are in fact guaranteed, but even in the case of non- 
guaranteed goods the buyer may have the article exchanged if he 
returns it within seven days (or in some cases one month) if latent 
defects have appeared, and if the shop cannot replace the article at 
once it must refund the price and the credit charge. In the case of 
clothing even in the absence of defects in manufacture the goods will 
be exchanged for others of a different size, colour or style if returned 
clean and unworn within five days. Where the goods are guaranteed, 
free repairs are provided within the guarantee period and the customer 
must be notified of the address and opening times of the workshop to 
which the goods should be taken for free repair if necessary, and if 
the goods break down after having been repaired twice during the 
guarantee period they will be exchanged, and if this is impossible the 
price and credit charge are refunded. All this is as it should be, and not 
as it commonly is in Britain where the ‘guarantee’ so often extends 
only to the replacement of defective parts and does not cover the 
sometimes considerable charge for the labour involved in removing 
the offending parts and installing the replacements. 


E. L. JOHNSON 
King’s College, 


University of Durham 


1 The system of payment by instalments for consumer goods established by the RSFSR 
decree of 10 October 1923 apparently expired with NEP. 

2 The RSFSR list consists of pocket watches and clocks, cookers, record-players and musical 
instruments, furs, wooden boats, and works of art. In some cases only certain kinds or models 
are available on credit. 

3 This rule applies in the RSFSR but not in all the other Republics. 








V. I. Shind, Rassmotreniye ugolovnykh del Prezidiumami sudov (The 
Scrutiny of Criminal Cases by the Presidia of Courts). Moscow: 
Gosizdat, 1960. 188 pp. 3 r. 10 k. 


Tuts short book is valuable not only for its full discussion of an un- 
familiar but important institution, but also for its numerous critical 
suggestions. The Soviet authorities have endeavoured to provide an 
opportunity of scrutinizing the judgments of courts at the highest 
local level, thus reducing the heavy burden of appellate work at higher 
levels. The use of a Full Court proved unwieldy and in its place this 
task has been entrusted to the Court Presidium. In each Union Republic 
the local legislature must approve the composition of the Presidium, 
which consists of the Chairman and Deputy-chairman and several 
other Judges of the Court. The Chairman and Deputy-chairman sit 
ex officio, and the other members by rotation. The principal law on the 
subject is contained in the decree of 14 August 1954. Protests may be 
filed by the Chairmen of Courts or by officials of the Procuracy. The 
procedure of ‘revision’ is well known and we shall only refer to 
matters peculiar to revision by the Presidia. The author points out that 
the Presidium of the RSFSR Supreme Court in 1956 heard more 
applications to review cases than all the Presidia of Provincial Courts 
in the RSFSR. Reasons are given for refusals to consider applications, 
and a considerable minority of applications are made the subject of 
revisory procedure. Major matters of the true interpretation of Repub- 
lican legislation are left to Full Courts of the Supreme Court of the 
Republic. Cases may not be brought directly to the Supreme Court of 
the USSR, since 12 February 1957, from the Provinces, but if a 
Provincial Court decision is protested to the Supreme Court of a 
“ Republic, it is possible to protest it further to the Supreme Court of 
P the USSR. If the Presidium of the Republican Supreme Court has dealt 
with the protest, a Full Court of the Supreme Court of the USSR may 
review it. 

The author criticizes a number of features of the present procedure, 
e.g. the hearing of applications by members other than the Chairman, 
since they can only recommend and not decide (p. 59), the reliance on 
rapporteurs who are not themselves members of the Presidium for brief- 
ing on cases, since their views carry much weight, and the members may 
not familiarize themselves with the details of the cases (p. 94), the need 
for larger oe of Presidia in order to obviate too much 


delegation of responsibility (ibid.), the desirability of the rapporteur 
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giving an opinion to the Presidium as well as stating the case, the 
desirability of all decisions being the joint work of the members, 
instead of leaving the final draft to the Chairman (p. 150). 

A considerable fraction of all decisions appear to be subjected to 
review by court Presidia and the fate of these decisions is communicated 
to the judge concerned and to others, thus securing greater consistency 
in judicial practice. The author of the work under review devotes 
much space to the need for fully motivated decisions, to make their 
educative value as great as possible. That judgments should be fully 
reasoned is required by Article 10 of a decree of 25 April 1955 (p. 145). 
An example of court practice is the case of the prosecution of Kolosov 
in 1955 for rape of a twelve-year-old girl. His sentence was reduced by 
the RSFSR Supreme Court, on appeal, on the ground that the defend- 
ant had a good war record, but the Presidium of the same court 
quashed this, on the ground that this was not one of the various 
grounds for leniency specified in Soviet or Russian law (p. 160). 

The decisions of Presidia suffer from the common weakness of the 
‘French’ theory of appeals, namely, that the higher court cannot, in 
most cases, go beyond remitting the case for retrial. The inferior 
judges may then rely on their own consciences, and, though bound to 
obey directives as to the steps to be taken, may insist on believing 
witnesses the higher court rejected, and by jealously preserving their 
exclusive fact-finding powers may refuse to accept even the legal 
classification of the offence laid down by the higher court. No legal 
‘ ruling has any meaning except on the basis of facts, so that a perverse 
finding of fact, like the perverse verdict of a jury, defeats any attempt 
to dictate the classification of the crime from above (pp. 164-5). In the 
case of the prosecution of Zigmatullin in 1958 the accused was three 
times acquitted by the Moscow Provincial Court of indecent assault in 
the teeth of all promptings from the Presidium that the decision was 
against the weight of the evidence (pp. 167-8). 

The author, like other Soviet writers, attacks some features of the 
present practice which are inconsistent with a fair trial. Presidia try 
cases in camera, in violation of Article III of the 1936 Soviet Constitution 
and Article 12 of the Fundamentals of Soviet Criminal Administration 
(p. 90); the accused ought to be allowed to attend (p. 91), the Presidium 
ought not to discuss its decision in the presence of the Procurator, as he 
tends to interfere and re-present his arguments against the accused: a 
fetirement to consult together, in the absence of the Procurator, 
would free the court from pressure (p. 108). On the other hand there 
are many good features of the present practice, e.g. the exclusion from 
participation of judges who have already had some part in deciding 
the case (p. 82), the rule of Article 323 that the Chairman votes last, to 
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avoid influencing the other members (p. 106), and the provision for 
dissenting opinions, which are often useful to higher courts (p. 112). 

The role of the Presidia is so important that it ought to be dealt with 
more directly in the Fundamentals of Criminal Procedure and of 
Judicial Organization, instead of indirectly and incompletely. Too 
much is left to member States, and small Republics may even dispense 
with Presidia if their courts are small. 

A. K. R. Kiratry 
London 
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